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Historically, Raleigh probably never set eyes on Pocahontas, the 
Indian princess.. but it seems fitting to show the New World offer- 


ing the Old World its most gratifying of botanical achievements. 
For after this pretty exchange, certainly the rest is history 


WAL EI GH was the name of a gentleman- 
adventurer.c*<.=>He made 


Raleigh is now the name of a new - 





tobacco popular. 
a boldly original 
and an altogether perfect cigarette. 
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A play you ought lo read 
The ‘Tragedy of Neglected Gums 


Cast of Characters: 
Your Dentist aud You 


you: “My gums are responsible for this 
visit, doctor. I'm anxious about them.” 


D.D.s.:‘‘What's the matter?”’ 
you: ‘Well, sometimes they're tender when 


I brush my teeth. And once in a while they 
bleed a little. But my teeth seem to be all 


right. Just how serious is a thing like this?” 


p.p.3.:'‘Probably nothing to bother 
about, with a healthy mouth like 
yours. But, just the same, I've seen 
people with white and flawless teeth 
get into serious trouble with their 
gums."” 

you: ‘‘That's what worries me. Pyorrhea 
—gingivitis—trench mouth—all those hor- 
rible-sounding things! Just a month ago a 
friend of mine had to have seven teeth 
pulled out.”* 


p.p.s.: ‘‘Yes, such things can happen. 
Not long ago a patient came to me 
with badly inflamed gums. I x-rayed 
them and found the infection had spread 
so far that eight teeth had to go. Some 
of them were perfectly sound teeth, 


too. 


you: (After a pause) “I was reading a 
dentifrice advertisement . . . about food.” 


p.p.s.: ‘Soft food? Yes, that's to blame 
for most of the trouble. You see, our 
gums get no exercise from the soft, 
creamy foods we eat. Circulation lags 
and weak spots develop on the gum 
walls. That’s how these troubles begin. 
If you lived on rough, coarse fare your 
gums would hardly need attention.” 
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vou: “But, doctor, I can't take up a diet of 
vaw roots and hardtack. People would 
thine I'd suddenly gone mad.” 

D.p.s.: ‘“No need to change your diet. 
But you can give your gums the stimu- 
lation they need. Massage or brush 
them twice a day when you brush 
your teeth. And one other suggestion: 
use Ipana Tooth Paste. It’s a scientific, 
modern dentifrice, and it contains 
special ingredients that stimulate the 
gums and help prevent infection.” 


* * * 


An imaginary dialog? An imaginary 
*“‘you’’? Admittedly, but the action is 
real. It is drawn from life—from real 
tragedies and near-tragedies enacted 
every day in every city of the land! 

And if dentists recommend Ipana, as 
thousands of them do, it is because it is 
good for the gums as well as for the 
teeth. Under its continual use, the 
teeth are gleaming white, the gums 
firm and healthy. For Ipana contains 
ziratol, a recognized hemostatic and 
antiseptic well known to dentists for 
its tonic effects upon gum tissue. 

Don't wait for “pink tooth brush” 
to appear before you start with Ipana. 
The coupon brings you a sample which 
will quickly prove Ipana’s pleasant 
taste and cleaning power. 

But, to know all of Ipana’s good ef- 
fects, it is far better to go to your near- 
est druggist and get a large tube. After 
you have used its hundred brushings 
you will know its benefits to the health 
of your gums as well as your teeth. 


weateceeceeeeeceeeeeceeceaeeee 
BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. T-79 
73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send mea trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover 
partly the cost of packing and mailing. 


GEteeceecececetceeceeeceeeeectce 
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Do your mornings 5 


O your days begin with a dull, 

logy outlook? They shouldn't. Do 
you wake up ee half-sick and 
“under the weather”? Then do this: 


As soon as you get out of bed, take 


down your bottle of Sal Hepatica and 
measure a teaspoonful or so into a 
glass of fresh, cool water. 

Drink the sparkling mixture! It clears 
the system promptly. It changes your 
outlook on life! There’s no quicker way 
to banish the threat of an “‘off” morn- 
ing! Women find Sal Hepatica clears 
their complexions and aids their beauty! 
Men use it because it keeps them feel- 
ing “in the pink” all day long! 

Constipation . . . headaches . . . colds 

... rheumatism . . . acidosis .. . dis- 


orders of the digestive tract—all the 
common ills that start when the body 


Sal Hep atica 


At your druggist’s _ 


30c, 60c, and $1.20 








is clogged are helped, promptly, by 
this saline purifier. More than any other 
kind of laxative it cleanses the blood- 
stream of poisons, it neutralizes acidity. 


It rids the whole system of wastes! 


Physicians—our own and the Euro- 


pean—endorse this saline way of keep- 
ing well. Yearly, the spas of Europe are 
thronged with their wealthy patients... 
who arrive rundown and listless . .. and 
who return refreshed and re-invigo- 


rated by the saline treatment! 


Ask your doctor about the saline meth- 
od. Ask him about Sal Hepatica. Buy 
a bottle today from your druggist .. . 
And the next morning you wake up 
feeling low and out-of-sorts, put a tea- 


spoonful in your before-breakfast glass 
of water! 


Send for free booklet describing in 
greater detail how Sal Hepatica helps 
to relieve the many ills resulting from 
faulty elimination. 





Bausrou- Myers Co. 
Dept.C -79, 71 West St., New York. 


Kindly send me the Free Booklet that explains 
the many benefits of Sal Hepatica. 


Name 
Address. 
City 
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MacDonald’s Birthplace 
Sirs: 

- I read that Ramsay MacDonald was 
born in a Scottish hut. I’m sure Time’s readers 
who have never been in Scotland will get an 
entirely wrong conception of this. 

You mean I am sure “cottage.” There are 
no huts in Scotland, sirs, unless in the extremely 
remote sections of the Western Highlands. . 

J. Lee CAMPBELL 

New Orleans, La. 

The MacDonald birthplace was a-but- 
and-a-ben, a two-room structure with a 
thatched roof, one door.—Eb. 

—— 





Judge Lynch 
Sirs: 

[ have just read Negro White’s “Judge Lynch.” 
What a dirty lot of lies. I have read a number 
of articles by both white and black, but never 
has my blood boiled before. 

I think if anyone ever needed a coat of tar and 
feathers its the author of “Judge Lynch.” 

Yes, we do lynch the Negro in the South. 
Some day the North will be sorry they didn’t try 
the same cure for certain things that the Negro 
knows will cost him his life—the white man is 
subject to the same law. 

I would love to meet the author of this article 
and show him that Southern people are not 
“crackers,” but a Negro is a nigger and always 
will be one regardless of the Hoovers. No doubt 
the present President will have more to do with 
the killing of Negroes in the South, who are 
trying to climb the social ladder, than all the 
crimes that the Negro has committed for years 
past. 





Rosert E. Lee 
Greenville, N. C. 


CANCEL MY 


PLEASE SUBSCRIPTION 
AND DROP ME FROM YOUR MAILING 
LIST ISSUE JUNE 24 PAGE 43 STOP SUCH 
POOR TASTE IN SELECTION OF BOOKS 
FOR REVIEW UNPARDONABLE DESTROYS 
WORK AND UNDERSTANDING ACCOM- 


PLISHED TO DATE BETWEEN RACES AND 
CAN ONLY BE CONDEMNED BY EARNEST 
LEADERS ON BOTH SIDES... . 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Sirs: 

Congratulations are due you for a Time- 
worthy report headed Judge Lynch, page 43, 
Time, June 24 issue. 

You print a picture of ‘Negro White,” the 
author. It might have well been “white Negro” 
because you say he safely passes for white. .. . 

The well-balanced Southerner hopes that lynch- 
ings of Negroes will increase rather than decrease, 
that Cracker fiendishness and cruelty (N.A.A.C.P. 
terms) will never diminish, that persecution, 
prosecution of and fury against the Negro will 
prevail until their numbers are eliminated or sub- 
stantially reduced, and preferably exterminated. 

With a congress of men of the type of Senator 
George of Georgia, the Constitution will 
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You wouldn't care to meet Marvin 





Money. Charm. Ability. In all New 
York there was no abler man in his 
feld. Yet people called him ‘“‘the 
prince of pariahs.” 

Men thought him a great fellow— 
for a little while. Women grew ro- 
mantic about him—until they knew. 
People welcomed him at first—then 
dropped him as though he were an 
outcast. 

Poor Marvin, yearning so for com- 
panionship and always denied it. 
Poor Marvin, ignorant of his nick- 
name and ignorant, likewise, of the 
foundation for it. 


Halitosis (unpleasant breath) is the 
damning, unforgivable, social fault. 
It doesn’t announce its presence to 
its victims. Consequently it is the 
last thing people suspect themselves 
of having—but it ought to be the first. 


For halitosis is a definite daily 
threat to all. And for very obvious 
reasons, physicians explain. So slight 
a matter as a decaying tooth may 
cause it. Or an abnormal condition 
of the gums. Or fermenting food 
particles skipped by the tooth brush. 
Or minor nose and throat infections. 


Or excesses of eating, drinking and 
smoking. 


Intelligent people recognize the 
risk and minimize it by the regular 
use of full strength Listerine as a 
mouth wash and gargle. Night and 
morning. And between times before 
meeting others. 

Listerine quickly checks halitosis 
because Listerine is an effective anti- 
septic and germicide* which immedi- 


ately strikes at the cause of odors. 
Furthermore, it is a powerful de- 
odorant, capable of overcoming even 
the scent of onion and fish. 

Keep Listerine handy in home and 
office. Carry it when you travel. 


Winning new users by thousands. Listerine 





Tooth Paste. The large tube 25¢ 





=< . » 


Take it with you on your vacation. 
It is better to be safe than snubbed. 


Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. 


Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


7 7 7 


*Fullstrength Listerine is so safe it may 
be used in any body cavity, yet so 
powerful it kills even the stubborn 
Bacillus Typhosus (typhoid) and Sta- 
phylococcus Aureus (pus) ‘germs in 15 
seconds. We could not make this 
statement unless we were prepared to 
prove it to the entire satisfaction of 
the medical profession and the U. S. 
Government. 


LISTERINE 
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Serve Them? 


USY factories in Piedmont 
Carolinas are making 
ayrolls that buy groceries. 
his section stands high in 
the value of its agricultural 
products, yet the Carolinas 
yearly import $335.000,000 
worth of foods and feedstuffs ! 


And the quality is high. One 
maker of bulk and packaged 
goods reports that his ratio of 
sales of the higher priced 
package line here runs 42% 
above his national average. 


For four years Piedmont 
Carolinas has had record sales 
of electric ranges. Housewives 
here are interested in good 
cooking and good foods. 


The opportunities for millers 
of flour and meal, cereal 
millers, meat packers, canners, 
preservers, creameries, ice 
cream makers, confectioners 
and other processers of foods, 
are unusually favorable. 


Send for the facts. Piedmont 
Carolinas, Where Wealth 
Awaits You, is filled with 
figures and data. 
Just what you want 
to know. Please 
address Industrial 
Dept., Room 828, 
Mercantile Bldg., 
Charlotte, N.C. 
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be amended so as to cure the 65-year old wrong 
done the Southern people. The way should be 
opened to State legislation against the Negro. 
There is no longer excuse for evasion. 

Down here we don’t care if all the Negroes 
are lynched, or even burned or slit open with 
knives. The outrageous, damnable, unbearable 
spectacle of lawlessness of the Negro is infinitely 
greater than would be the entire extermination of 
the cursed race by the white man. The Northern 
“nigger-lovers” are going to be forced to see our 
position some day. 

Epon O. HALDANE 

Atlanta, Ga. 


Sirs: 

Impressed by your description of the last 
lynching at Alamo, Tenn., I beg to suggest the 
following: 

Wanted—A Roosevelt 
. . . Whatever 
The Place 
That the wild 
Beasts race 
The Roosevelts, too 
Will play. 
(In Porto Rico 
Beasts are tame.) 
So, why not go 
To Tennessee 
Where lynching 
Is a game? 

Joserina M. DE AcosTA 

San Vincente, P. R. 

a 
Lansbury’s Gaolings 
Sirs: 

In your Foreign News of last week “Origins 
Analyzed” of the members of the new Labor 
Cabinet in England, referring to George Lans- 
bury, First Commissioner of Works you make 
the bald statement amongst other brief details, 
“was twice imprisoned.” 

Knowing something of Mr. Lansbury’s life and 
work, I feel it is due to him and to your reading 


public to state that the two imprisonments 
endured by him were the penalty for purely 
political offenses. It was during the militant 


struggle for Women’s Suffrage in that country 
that he became involved with the authorities and 
those two episodes are regarded by enlightened 
people as very honourable scars today when 
millions of women are voters as a consequence 
of the sufferings of such pioneers. . . . 
Henry NEWHOUSE 
Detroit, Mich. 





i 
Toes of Clement 
Sirs: 
In Time, May 27 under the heading Hats 
and Hatters, comes the information that the dis- 


| covery of felt hats resulted from the action of 


a footsore Chinese hunter who having skinned 
two of the rabbits he had caught put their fur 
in his shoes and quickly eased his throbs and 
burnings. Just what particular bearing this had 
on the discovery of felt hats the article did not 
state. 

However this does not agree with the legend 
handed down in the hat trade which is to the 
effect that Saint Clement of blessed memory on 
one of his many journeys on foot found the 
flesh between his toes getting sore and chafed. 
Unlike the Chinese hunter, who, your story says 
wore shoes, Saint Clement wore sandals which 
were held in place by a thong with a loop through 
which the great toe passed. It was this thong 


rubbing against the sides of the toes that caused 


the soreness. As the good Saint traveled on 
footsore and weary he came to clumps of thorny 
bushes through which sheep had passed and in 
so doing some of their wool was caught and held 
by the thorns where it was observed by the 
Saint. As the touch of it was soft and silky he 
decided to put some of it between his toes to act 
as a cushion against the soreness. The next 
morning before resuming his journey he exam- 
ined the wool and was amazed to find the wool 
by the action of his toes and aided by the 
moisture or sweat generated by his walking had 
resolved itself into a compact solid mass or in 
other words the tufts of raw wool had become 
pieces of felt. 

Now as the underlying principle of the pro- 
duction of Fur or Wool felt is the application 
of either hand or mechanical pressure or friction 
aided by hot water it is easy to see the connec- 
tion between the Saint’s discovery and the art 
of the production of Fur and Wool felt. 

In the early days of the felt hat industry there 
existed a very exclusive organization of skilled 


journeymen known as the Knights of Saint 
Clement. 
Francis J. Fay 

Danbury, Conn. 
S. A. F. E. 
Sirs: 

I am forced to rise in protest because of a 
statement in Time (June 24), Page 46“... 


{Mrs. Willebrandt] was a passenger on the first 
transcontinental rail-air-rail service... . Uni- 
VORA. «2.0 

Our company, the S. A. F. E. Airlines, began 
transcontinental air-rail service the same day 
Universal Air Lines began their cross-U. S. 
operations. Passengers leaving New York on 
June 14 by train and Los Angeles by plane, 
boarded our ships the morning of June 15 at St. 
Louis and Sweetwater, Tex., respectively, and 
completed their transcontinental journeys the fol- 
lowing day. ... 

This ends the protest. The letter will be ended 
with a compliment regarding the splendid way 
Trme_ is handling aviation news generally. . . . 

Wo. VorcT Jr. 

Southwest Air Fast Express 

Tulsa, Okla. 

ee ee 
Blind Baggage 
Sirs: 

I am not a hobo but I have had sufficient 
contacts with hobos to be surprised at the defi- 
nition given by you in the foot-note page 54, 
Time, June 24, for blind baggage. I have always 
understood the blind baggage to be the narrow 
forward platform of the foremost baggage or mail 
car, immediately behind the tender. This is one 
of the three points at which hobos may attempt 
a free ride on a passenger or express train, the 
other two being the roof of a car and the rods. 

Lioyp C. GIBson 

Engineer, U. S. Treasury Department 

Washington, D. C. 

Engineer Gibson is correct. 
definition was loose.—Ep. 


TIME’s 





Tags 
Sirs: 

The letter of Thomas T. Gill in the issue of 
June 24 and your footnotes appended, concerning 
license tags on cars, was interesting. He named 
three States (your footnote adding another) 
designating their tags as front and rear, and 
likewise the three States had laws banning the 
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Every day you have a 
different face to shave 


HERE'S the dismal morning when the hot-water 

faucet runs cold—and the dark brown morning 
after the party when your face is taut and sensitive 
from lack of sleep—and the hurry-up morning when 
you have to make the 7:45—all kinds of mornings, all 
kinds of shaving conditions, but only one kind of 
Gillette Blade—the one constant factor in your daily 
shave. 

Eight out of ten Americans count on that blade to 
deliver a satisfactory, comfortable shave 365 mornings 
in the year, and it does, regardless of conditions. 
Machines adjusted to one ten-thousandth of an inch 
hone and strop the finely tempered steel far more accu- 
rately and delicately than human hands could do it. 

Tomorrow morning may be fair or rainy, wintry or 
mild—slip a fresh Gillette Blade in your razor and get 
a smooth, comfortable shave anyway. Gillette Safety 
Razor Co., Boston, U. S. A. 


* Gillette « 






Tue only individual in history, ancient 
or modern, whose picture and signature 
are found in every city and town, in every 
country in the world, is King C. Gillette. 
This picture and signature are universal 
sign-language for a perfect shave. 


windows of steel 


casement 


Detroit Steel Products Company, 
3107 Griffin Avenue, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

Please send me free: 


(_] “Decorating with Casements,’ 
booklet on window draping. 


[_] Details of the new Fenestra Screen Case- 
ments. 





illustrated | 
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Sophisticated New York displays pardon- 
able conceit in the possession of Tudor 
City, gigantic apartment development, 
overlooking East River. 

Ambitious Los Angeles points a pride- 
ful finger at Casa Riviera, magnificent 
Long Beach co- 
operative apart- 
ment, overlook- 
ing the Pacific. 

Hall-marked 
—Separated by a 
continent, these 
two monumental 
structures carry 
the same hall- 
mark of modern- 
ity — Fenestra 
Steel Casements 
—1,500 Fenestrae 
in Casa Riviera, 
over 9,000 in 
Tudor City. 

Practical— Richard D. King, able 
California architect, and Fred F. French, 
potent New York builder, know Fenestra’s 
advantages; know that: they admit abun- 
dant light; offer unusual ventilation; close 


TUDOR CITY 
. Sophisticated New York 
displays conceit 


snug-tight against heavy coastal storms; 














CASA RIVIERA . . . Los Angeles points a 
prideful finger 


operate at a finger’s touch—non-warping, 
non-sticking; clean easily from within the 
room; conserve wall space; protect 
draperies by inside screens; cost little, 
if any, more than ordinary windows. 

Testifiers— Many another apartment 
designer can testify that Fenestra Case- 
ments make his building easier to rent 
—easier to sell. 

Creators— Those who strive to create 
home atmosphere in residence buildings 
will be mailed valuable information in 
exchange for the coupon at the left. 
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teaching of the theory of evolution in state-aided 
schools. 

I wish to add that Kentucky also has the 
front tag designated as front and the rear desig- 
nated as, “Kentucky for Progress.”’ The last 
motto is a standing joke among Kentuckians and 
many motorists have been fined for mutilating 
their tags to obliterate this sentiment. Likewise, 
the evolution law almost passed a few years ago. 

However, the motto is a criterion of an ig- 
norance-ridden state. It is the 47th state in 
illiteracy—only one state being lower in the 
scales. : 

WARREN WHEELER 

Midway, Ky. 

Sirs: 

‘ The idea was to prevent dishonest 
motorists from using one set of tags for two cars. 
Previously a motorist would explain he ha‘ lost 
one tag. 

Harvey M. CAMPBELL 

Dallas, Tex. 





pied 


Tinkham’s Amendment 
Sirs: 

Your comment on Congress with reference to 
passage through the House of Representatives of 
the census-apportionment bill (June 17) con- 
tained the statement: “The Tinkham amendment 
was probably as illegal as the Hoch.” 

I am astonished to find such a palpable mis- 
statement in your impartial and usually well- 
informed and ably edited columns. Whatever 
else my amendment might be and whatever else 
might be said about it—and plenty has been 
said—surely there is no basis for characterizing 
it as illegal. In fact, without my amendment the 


| apportionment bill is not constitutional. 





Section 1 of the 14th amendment of the Con- 
stitution extended citizenship to the colored race. 
Section 2 of the same amendment provided for 
the apportionment of representatives among the 
several States according to their respective 
numbers and also provided that the basis of 
representation “shall” be reduced in proportion 
to the number of citizens denied the right to 
vote. 

No one so far as I am aware seriously con- 
tends that the right to vote has not been denied 
to citizens in a certain number of States. . 


GEORGE HoLpEN TINKHAM 

Washington, D. C. 

TIME, elliptic, meant that there is as yet 
no basis in law for the application of the 
Tinkham Amendment, which aimed to ex- 
clude from the Reapportionment count 
inhabitants of states whose franchise has 
been denied or abridged (i. e., Negroes in 
Southern states). No Southern state yet 
stands legally convicted of such denial or 
abridgement. 

—_—o— 


Barebones Brothers 
Sirs: 

Mr. Harrison Dale would seem to be more 
ingenious than accurate in his explanation of the 
titles of the “Rump” and “Barebones” parlia- 
ments of England. 


“Rump,” declares Mr. Dale, “doesn’t mean 


‘a portion of the original whole.’”’ Turn to 
Funk and Wagnalls ‘Standard Dictionary’’: 
“rump . . . 3) Figuratively, the last or poor 


end of anything; an inferior remnant, spec (R) 
the Rump Parliament.” 

That the Barebones Parliament was so called 
“with due regard to the original metaphor” is 
almost too delightful and original a theory to 
be spoiled by the prosaic recital of fact.  Stili, 
as everyone even slightly acquainted with Eng- 
lish history should know, it was named after a 
member for the city of London, a puritan with 
the puritanical name of Praise-God Barebones. 
His brother, by the way, bore the still more 
astounding name of “If-Christ-had-not-come- 
thou-wouldst-have-been-damned Barebones.” 


Rev. CLaupe J. Pernt, S. J. 


Loyola University, Chicago. 


*Subscriber Wheeler is wrong. Kentucky is 
13th in illiteracy. Louisiana is most illiterate 
(21.9%). Alabama and Mississippi, fourth and 
third most illiterate States, also require only one 
tag. 
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The President Eight Convertible Cabriolet, $1895. The Commander F. ight Convertible Cabriolet, $1645. The Commander 
Six Convertible Cabriolet, $1495. Six wire wheels and trunk rack standard equipment. 
Prices at the factory. Bumpers and spare tires extra. 


ENEATH the easy, youthful grace of Studebaker’s smart straight eights and sixes, there is 


championship stamina, unseen yet certified by every official stock car record, both for speed 


and staying power. And though clothed in matchless beauty of line and color—though masked 


by manners urbane and distinguished—one turn at the wheel will reveal to you unmistakably 


why Studebaker sells more eight-cylinder cars than any other maker in the world. 


STUDEBAKER 


Builoler of Champions 





TIME 








Thousands of improvements 
in central office equipment in 5 years 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


In THE last five years there have 
been hundreds of improvements 
of major importance in telephone 
central office equipment in the Bell Sys- 
tem, and lesser improvements by the 
thousands. Improvements have been 


made in switchboard cable, in relays, 
in cords, in condensers, in selectors, 
and in the development of new and 


better materials for all kinds of equip- 
ment used in the central offices. 


These improvements have not only 
helped to meet the steadily increasing 
complexity of telephone requirements. 





They also make possible the high- 
speed service which is eliminating 
delay from the personal contacts 
of people anywhere in the United States, 
whether they be separated by three 
floors of a building or three thousand 
miles of country. 

There is no standing still in the 
Bell System. Better and better tele- 
phone service at the lowest cost is 
the goal. Present improvements con- 
stantly going into effect are but the 
foundation for the greater service of 
the future. 
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THE PRESIDENCY 


Dam 


Toiling along, happy though hot, Presi- 
dent Hoover last week derived immense 
personal satisfaction from one official act. 
He proclaimed effective the water-rights 
compact on the Colorado River, agreed to 
by six out of seven interested states.* The 
proclamation cleared away the last ob- 
stacle to actual construction of a giant dam 
on the Colorado near Boulder or Black 
Canyons. 

A 25-year-old interstate stalemate 
which blocked the river’s development had 
been broken by Herbert Hoover, not as 
President but as Secretary of Commerce 
and chairman of the Colorado River Com- 
mission. There he had brought the states 
into sufficient agreement to make Boulder 
Dam possible. All smiles, the President 
said: “This compact ... represents the 
most important action ever taken in that 
fashion under the Constitution. It opens 
the avenue for some hope of the settle- 
ment of other regional questions between 
states rather than the imposition of those 
problems on the federal government.” 

@ A movement is now afoot in the South- 
west to call the structure Hoover Dam. 
@ President Hoover last week found three 
men to serve on his Federal Farm Board: 
James Clifton Stone of Lexington, Ky. (to- 
bacco), Carl Williams of Oklahoma City 
(cotton), C. B. Denman of Farmington, 
Mo. (live stock). He hoped he would get 
three others, to whom he had publicly 
offered appointments: Alexander Legge of 
Chicago (business), W. S. Moscrip of St. 
Elmo, Minn. (dairy), Charles C. Teague 
of Los Angeles (fruit). The President was 
having difficulty finding No. 1 men for his 
board. An able No. 2 man might make his 
mark on the board but the President knew 
the board required a No. 1 on it to make 
its mark. President of International Har- 
vester, Mr. Legge is a No. 1 man to farm- 
ers and financiers alike. Mr. Legge was 
reluctant. 

@ Last week a farewell dinner party was 
given in the White House. Guest of honor: 
Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt. Occa- 
sion: her retirement as Assistant Attorney 
General in charge of prohibition. 

@ President Hoover last week studied a 
system of sliding sugar tariffs brought to 
him by Sugarman Rudolph Spreckels of 
California. He jiggled it around experi- 
mentally to see if it would protect both 
consumer and producer, then laid it aside 
to proclaim an increase in the tariff on 
linseed oil from 3 3/10 cents per lb. to 
3 7/10 cents. 


’ *California, Colorado, New Mexico, Nevada, 
Utah, Wyoming. Arizona held out. 


THE CABINET 
Exodus 
By last week, with Congress adjourned, 
the great summer exodus from the capital 


was well under way. The Government was 
running on slack steam. President Hoover 
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Hunoary’s SZECHENYI 
. . « light-hearted. 


was, as he put it, “condemned” to remain 
in the White House by public business. 
The Cabinet, always loyal to a new Presi- 
dent, accepted condemnation with him. 
Not so the emissaries of foreign powers. 
Dr. Friedrich W. von Prittwitz und 
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Gaffron, the German Ambassador, sought 
relief from Washington’s heat at Hot 
Springs, Va., making occasional trips back 
to the capital only when necessary. He 
hopes to visit the Fatherland later in the 
summer. H. H. Prince Albert de Ligne, 
Belgium’s Ambassador, has removed him- 
self and his diplomatic entourage to Gib- 
son Island, Md., in Chesapeake Bay. Kat- 
suji Debushi, the Japanese, has gone to 
Buena Vista, Va., for cooling elevation. 
The Mexican Ambassador, Sefior Don 
Manuel C. Tellez, went to his own country, 
where it is really hot. 

Count Laszlo Széchenyi, the Hungarian 
Minister, took his wife, who was fashion- 
able Miss Gladys Vanderbilt, to Newport, 
R. I., and there, amid surroundings thor- 
oughly familiar to her, established his little 
diplomatic court. A veteran diplomat, he 
well knows the impossibility of escaping 
Washington’s torridity in Washington. 

The Count & Countess Széchenyi enjoy 
a Washington popularity second only to 
that of the British Howards. Their sum- 
mers alternate between Newport where 
the Countess’s mother, Mrs. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt Sr., resides grandly at “The 
Breakers,” and the Count’s estates in 
Hungary. On his last trip home, the Count 
had a bad automobile accident, suffered 
the loss of his left eye. Light-hearted 
despite this, he still rides and drives his 
car, plays his “fair” game of golf. In 
Washington the Széchenyis take their so- 
cial and diplomatic duties most seriously. 

The Cuban Ambassador prepared to sail 
for Havana, where there is almost always 
a cool breeze. At the Brazilian Embassy 


. there was a great packing of trunks and 


boxes for a move to the Adirondacks. 

Sir Esme Howard, the British Ambassa- 
dor, was compelled to remain temporarily 
in or near the capital because of rapid 
naval disarmament developments. He 
longed to get away to the usual British 
summer embassy at Manchester-by-the- 
Sea, Mass. French Ambassador Paul 
Claudel was likewise unable to escape be- 
cause of the necessity of negotiating a 
postponement of the French debt settle- 
ment. 


The few diplomats thus left behind 
wondered to themselves just why the 
founding fathers had ever placed a world 
capital on the steaming mudbanks of the 
Potomac. Washington’s summer heat is 
notorious, despite the editorial efforts of 
the Evening Star to find a “refreshing 
quality” in the atmosphere and to deflect 
the attention of sweltering readers to the 
more pitiful conditions at Phoenix, Ariz. 
and Hades. 

In summer, horses on Washington 
streets heave and collapse. Eggs are fried 
on the northwest corner of 14th street and 
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Pennsylvania Avenue. Idlers gather about 
the Weather Bureau's kiosk 100 yards 
away to watch the thermometer break 
100° at mid-afternoon. Downtown streets 
are virtually deserted from 11 a. m. to 
4p.m. Men-in-the-street go about in their 
shirt sleeves. 

About 150 quarts of water per month 
are removed from the humid air of the 
House of Representatives. In the eve- 
ning, suffering residents troop down into 
Rock Creek Park where, 150 ft. below 
street level, cool air fills the gorge. Other 
crowds go to Potomac Park and around 
the Speedway. Loud are the complaints 
because the Potomac River is an open 
sewer and there are no public swimming 
pools. 

“Everybody” is away. Only about 400,- 
ooo “nobodies,” including the hot Presi- 
dent and his aides, remain behind. 


Citizens Report 

To Washington one day last week jour- 
neyed the four U. S. members of the Repa- 
rations Commission—Owen D. Young, 
John Pierpont Morgan, Thomas William 
Lamont, Thomas Nelson Perkins—to in- 
form their government what, as private 
citizens, they had accomplished at Paris. 
First they drove up to the Department of 
State in a taxicab, went in to call upon 
Secretary Stimson. After a long wait their 
taxi-driver grew impatient, suspected his 
four fares of stealing away to escape the 
metre charge, went in and told a guard 
they were “dead beats.” 

Emerging after two hours, the four 
Reparation Commissioners crossed the 
street to the White House to lunch with 
President Hoover. About the table were 
gathered officials from the State and Treas- 
ury Departments. Questions were asked 
and answered. The advisability of having a 
U. S. official join the International Bank 
of Settlements, set up under the Young 
Plan, was advanced and discussed. 

Emerging from the White House, the 
Messrs. Young and Morgan stepped into 
the first motor that drew up. Halfway 
down the drive they discovered it was the 
all-aluminum limousine of Secretary Mel- 
lon. Back under the portico stood Mr. 
Mellon, plunged in perplexity. The Messrs. 
Morgan & Young drove around to the 
portico again, got out. Mr. Morgan tapped 
Mr. Mellon amiably on the shoulder, as- 
sured him they had had no intention of 
making off with his unique machine. 

The next day Secretary of State Stim- 
son reaffirmed the government’s refusal to 
have any connection, official or otherwise, 
with the International Bank of Settle- 
ments. This was no direct rebuff to Messrs. 
Young & Morgan. 

In May, Statesman Stimson had pub- 
licly announced the same thing: that 
there would be no Hoover recognizance 
of any connection between war debts and 
reparations. Well knowing their govern- 
ment’s attitude, the U. S. commissioners 
had inserted a provision in the Young Plan 
whereby private citizens could be selected 
for the Bank in the absence of official 
U. S. representatives. 


PROHIBITION 


Man from Maine 

Maine has been a Dry State for 75 
years. Arthur Robinson Gould was elected 
in 1926 as one of its Dry Senators. Last 


week Senator Gould, 72-year-old Yankee, 
was involuntarily shown to be not so Dry 
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A SENATE VINTNER 


He worked the gas off, got the bung out, 
horsed it up. 


as many of his constituents had supposed. 

The revelation came during a legal 
squabble between two grape juice com- 
panies in Federal Court in St. Louis.* A 
distributing company was suing a pro- 
ducing company on the ground that its 
product was inferior, that it spoiled in cus- 
tomers’ hands before turning to wine as 
guaranteed. To defend itself the produc- 
ing company exhibited testimonials from 
satisfied purchasers. One testimonial was 
from Senator Gould. From the U. S. Capi- 
tol in 1927 he had written: 

“.. . After a good deal of bother I got 
some very fair results. . . . The case of 
cordials . . . was very much appreciated, 
especially by the feminine side of the fam- 
. ee. As you know I come from a 
Prohibition state and I am supposed to be 
a prohibitionist but I am about as loyal 
to the Prohibition element as some of these 
Southern Democrats are to the Demo- 
cratic party. . . . While I find it is not 
policy to be too outspoken as to my senti- 
ments, I don’t mind telling you and the 
world that I believe a license for light 
wines and beers would be a great improve- 
ment over the present Prohibition laws. 
. . . I find a good many of the members 
of Congress feel just about as I do but 
lack the moral courage to stand up and 
vote as they believe.” 

Three weeks later Senator Gould re- 
ported to the company his progress as a 
wine-maker: “It [two kegsful] was work- 


*Mergered last week were seven large Cali- 
fornia grape products (unfermented wine) com- 
panies into a $30,000,000 Fruit Industries, Inc. 
A potent Eastern competitor: Taylor Wine Co. 


ing quite lively. In fact the pressure was 
so great that the head of the kegs was 
bulged. I worked the gas off gradually and 
finally got the bung out and was surprised 
to find so much gone. But what there is, 
is in fine shape and I have it horsed up 
with a gooseneck tube and it is working 
fine. . . . I know I shall have some fine 
wine out of this shipment. I may have an 
opportunity to do you people some good 
in Washington and if there is anything I 
can do, I shall do it with pleasure.” 

The legality of the sale of unfermented 
grape juice was admitted by Prohibition 
Commissioner Doran. But he was much 
less sure that Senator Gould had not vio- 
lated the Volstead Act by making it into 
wine under the company’s instructions, 
though it is not the Prohibition Unit’s 
policy to raid wine-makers’ homes where 
no sale has occurred. Superintendent 
Francis Scott McBride of the Anti-Saloon 
League repudiated the Maine Senator as a 
Dry, characterized him as a ‘“Wet-Wet,” 
predicted his defeat this fall. 

Retorted Senator Gould, unabashed: 
“Everybody who knows me knows that I 
have always favored light wines and beer. 
The people in my section make wine from 
elderberry flowers and grapes. God Al- 
mighty put those flowers and vines on 
earth and He intended them to be used.” 








Venture Into Pedagogy 

How much has the property once occu- 
pied by McGovern’s saloon on Main 
Street increased in value since Prohibi- 
tion? 

Interview your grandmother on the re- 
sults of the Eighteenth Amendment and 
write a 500-word theme on the benefits 
of Prohibition. 

Write six Dry mottoes. (Samples: “Let 
us use alcohol, not waste it.” “Law makers 
must not be lawbreakers.” “The Eight- 
eenth Amendment stands for better boys 
and better business.” “Is Prohibition a 
success? Ask the bankers. Ask the Salva- 
tion Army. Ask the social workers. Ask 
the mothers. ASK EVERYBODY’!’’) 

Write an essay on what brought about 
the Eighteenth Amendment, explaining its 
difference from previous amendments. 

Study your local newspaper. Has it a 
Wet bias? Is it friendly or antagonistic to 
the Eighteenth Amendment? 

Such were the problems and exercises 
suggested last week by the U. S. Prohibi- 
tion Bureau in a broad plan for teaching 
school children throughout the land ‘the 
facts of Prohibition.” To collect and dis- 
seminate “the facts’ Congress had ap- 
propriated $50,000. To Miss Anna B. 
Sutter, Chief of the Prohibition Bureau’s 
Division of Statistics and Education, fell 
this money and she it was who prepared a 
course of Prohibition instruction to be 
placed in all schools. Much to Miss Sut- 
ter’s chagrin the Government’s venture 
into pedagogy was short-lived. 

Miss Sutter, now 35, was once a Penn- 


sylvania school teacher.* She entered the 





*She is no kin to the late romantic John 
Augustus Sutter, tragic figure of California’s 
gold rush who, after possessing a demesne of 
many hundreds of square miles, died a pauper in 
Washington. 
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Prohibition Bureau in 1922 when Roy Asa 
Haynes, a “loan” from the Anti-Saloon 
League, was its director. Mr. Haynes, 
zealot, yearned to “sell” Prohibition to the 
country by direct advertising, by special 
school courses. Miss Sutter shared his 
ardor but it was not until this year’ that 
Congress supplied wherewithal for the ex- 
periment. She had prepared a mass of 
Dry material which she was to take to the 
National Education Association’s meeting 
last week in Atlanta when, a little pre- 
maturely, she revealed her purpose. 

One Sutter pamphlet was labeled: How 
shall we teach the Eighteenth 
Amendment? The Government’s mes- 
sage to you. It began: “You realize 
a great- difference for what ... we will 
call ‘temperance’ teaching. . . . The Gov- 
ernment needs the help and co-operation 
of every teacher from Maine to Califor- 
nia. . . in developing a consciousness of 
the proper attitude toward this law. . . .” 

The second tract, called The Eight- 
eenth Amendment: A _ message’ to 
young people, began: “Our country needs 
young people who’ understand the 
Eighteenth Amendment and its workings 

. young people whose opinions are so 
well grounded in fact that they will not be 
easily misled by false or one-sided argu- 
ments.” 

Great was the uproar in Washington 
when it was found that the Prohibition 
Unit was preparing to inject the Sutter 
pamphlets into the U. S. school system. 
Miss Sutter, promptly silenced, refused to 
see swarms of press interviewers. Com- 
missioner James M. Doran hurried back to 
headquarters, conferred anxiously with 
Undersecretary of the Treasury Mills and 
Assistant Secretary Lowman. They de- 
clared the country had “the wrong impres- 
sion” of the Bureau’s purpose, that noth- 
ing would be “forced upon” the schools. 
The Sutter pamphlets were withdrawn 
from circulation, locked in a vault, made 
ready for incineration. President Hoover 
himself was credited with knocking the 
Sutter plan out of existence. 

Out of Washington spread a widely- 
printed report that Assistant Secretary 
Lowman, in charge of Prohibition, had 
been asked by President Hoover to re- 
sign; and that Prohibition Commissioner 
Doran was to be returned to his test tubes 
and retorts as a government chemist. “A 
dream,” said Mr. Lowman. The White 
House said the same, but predicted a long 
period of quiet in the Prohibition Bureau. 

Miss Sutter went to Atlanta, attended 
the N. E. A. convention. She sat silently 
in a booth, ready to answer teachers’ 
questions obliquely, passing out no pam- 
phlets, no tracts, no suggested study 
courses. 


FISCAL 


“Remarkable” 

Last year’s pre-election estimate of the 
state of U. S. finances on July 1: a 
$94,000,000 deficit. Last week’s actuality: 
a $185,000,000 surplus. Said Secretary 
Mellon: “Remarkable!” Apparent reason: 


the Bull Market of 1928. Predicted: an- 
other reduction of earned-income taxes. 


TERRITORIES 
“Paradise” 
(See front cover) 
All days seem like holidays in Hawaii 
but one day this week was exceptionally 
festive. The bright streets of Honolulu 


were crowded. The warm air throbbed 
with music Guns boomed salutes, soldiers 
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“Ask EVERYBODY.” 


(See p. 10) 


tramped. The U. S. Territory of Hawaii 
was inaugurating a new Governor. After 
eight years’ service, Wallace Rider Far- 
rington was turning his office over to 
Lawrence McCully Judd. 

In the Iolani Palace, where Hawaiian 
kings once sat enthroned, Hon. Antonio 
Perry, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Hawaii, stood by to administer the oath 
ot office. Governor Judd delivered his In- 
augural address to the mixed crowds wait- 


ing outside. That evening a dinner for 250 - 


was served in the Governor’s mansion, out 
of which the last and deposed Hawaiian 
queen, Liliuokalani, was removed in 1917. 
Governor Judd planned as his first work 
of office, a month’s inspection tour of the 
Islands. 

Judds. No political carpet-bagger or 
“malihini” (stranger), Lawrence McCully 
Judd is a native of the Islands as was his 
father before him. He is a “Kamaaina”’ 
(friendly old-timer), ‘“oluolu” (sympa- 
thetic) to the native population. For a 
century his family’s history has paralleled 
Hawaii's. 

In 1828 the Parthian rounded the horn, 
sailed northwestward. Aboard with his 
wife was Dr. Gerrit P. Judd, a Yankee 
physician sent out by the American Board 
of Missions. For 14 years Dr. Judd min- 
istered to the Hawaiians, body and soul, 
helping with many another missionary to 
persuade them from idolatry to Christi- 
anity. The work of the early missionaries 
in Hawaii was so well and wisely done that 
Hawaii's self-chosen nickname, “Paradise 
of the Pacific.” has a special connotation 


for practicing Christians. They point to the 
Islands as a great practical demonstration 
of the faith. All sects except the Roman 
Catholics and Episcopalians are merged in 


Hawaii as the Central Union Church. 


Missionary Judd was more than a spirit- 
ual adviser to the Hawaiians. He was one 
of the first foreigners to foreswear his 
U. S. allegiance and become a subject of 
King Kamahameha III (1832-1854). He 
aided in establishing the first constitutional 
monarchy on the Islands. He served his 
brown-skinned monarch as Minister of 
Finance, Minister of Foreign Aifairs, Min- 
ister of the Interior. 

Dr. Judd had been in Hawaiian service 
one year when the British ship Carysfort, 
Captain George Paulet commanding, sailed 
into Honolulu Harbor, prepared to take 
possession of the Island of Oahu. King 
Kamahameha, frightened, ceded his king- 
dom, fled to Maui, left Dr. Judd as his 
agent to deal with Captain Paulet. The 
British officer became so oppressive that 
Dr. Judd, unable to negotiate further with 
him, withdrew to the royal mausoleum in 
the palace yard. There by the uncertain 
light of a ship’s lantern, Dr. Judd carried 
on government business using the coffin of 
Queen Kaahumanu (1824-1832) for a 
desk. His messages of protest, smuggled 
out of the tomb and carried overseas, 
brought repudiation of Captain Paulet by 
the British Government and his with- 
drawal from the Islands. 

With the kingdom saved for his sover- 
eign, Dr. Judd negotiated treaties with 
France, Great Britain and the U. S., guar- 
anteeing Hawaii's independence. 

Albert Francis Judd was a son of Dr. 
Judd. Following his father’s example, he 
served King Lunalilo (1873-1874) as At- 
torney-General, was placed on the Supreme 
Court bench in 1874, was its Chief Justice 
from 1886 through a revolutionary period 
when the court acted as a balance wheel 
to preserve the Hawaiian Government 
from complete destruction. 

Governor Judd is the son of Chief Jus- 
tice Judd. He was born in Honolulu 42 
years ago, educated at Punahou School, at 
Hotchkiss School in Connecticut, and the 
University of Pennsylvania. He worked 
for the Carnegie Steel Co. at Pittsburgh, 
for the Whiting Paper Co. in New York. 
In 1909 Hawaii called. He went home to 
work with a variety of concerns. 

He entered Republican politics in the 
Territory, served four years in the Ha- 
waiian Senate, was supervisor of the city 
and country of Honolulu. As Chairman of 
the Republican organization on the Is- 
lands, he was famed as one of the most lib- 
eral cigar-passers in Pacific politics. His 
face is longish and inclined to solemnity. 
Grave eyes look out from behind horn- 
rimmed glasses. A friendly man, he never- 
theless practices a certain cautious re- 
serve, a certain restraint of language. 
When informed of his appointment by 
President Hoover, he drew himself up seri- 
ously before his friends and announced: 
“T will endeavor to serve Hawaii in a man- 
ner befitting the responsibility which has 
been placed on me.” 

The Judd appointment was one of the 
first President Hoover made. Largely in- 
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strumental in the selection was Senator 
Hiram Bingham of Connecticut, Chairman 
of the Senate Committee on territories and 
insular possessions. When the Governor’s 
grandfather arrived in Hawaii 101 years 
ago, he found there a Rev. Hiram Bing- 
ham who had come out from Boston to the 
Islands as a missionary in 1819 aboard the 
brig Thaddeus. Their friendship has been 
continued through three generations. The 
now Senator Bingham was born in Hono- 
lulu, was an older boyhood playmate of 
the Governor’s, is known among the Is- 
lands as “The Senator from Hawaii.” 

History. (See map, p. 12.) When Gov- 
ernor Judd starts his inspection tour, he 
will pass, on Kanai’s shore, the spot where 
Captain - James Cook, British navigator, 
first landed in 1778. If not their discov- 
erer, Captain Cook put the Islands on the 
world map. At the easternmost island, 
Hawaii proper, Governor Judd will come 
upon Kealakekua Bay, where in 1779 Cap- 
tain Cook, for his overbearing treatment 
of the natives, was stabbed to death and 
thrown into the water. There stands a 
British monument to his memory. On the 
northern end of the same island, Governor 
Judd will pass the birthplace of King 
Kamehameha I. known as the Napoleon 
of Hawaii because with the whiteman’s 
firearms he first united the Islands into one 
kingdom. 

A census of 1832 showed 130,000 abo- 
riginal Hawaiians. Full-bloods now num- 
ber only some 20,000. But many a land- 
mark of the old civilization remains—the 
temples of refuge into which those pur- 
sued for their lives might flee to safety; 
ancient battlegrounds; the open field on 
Oahu to which the mothers of chiefs and 
kings went to deliver their offspring pub- 
licly. In 1893 the monarchy came to an 
end when Queen Liliuokalani was deposed 
for her autocracy and, with the threatened 
aid of U. S. troops, a committee of safety 
was formed to take-over the Government. 
Hawaii was ready for annexation to the 
U. S. then, had not President Cleveland’s 
agent, James H. Blount, bunglingly at- 
tempted to put the old queen back on her 
throne. For five years the Islands existed 
as an independent Republic under the 
presidency of Sanford B. Dole. In 1898 
they were formally annexed to the U. S. 
and Dole became the first Governor. 

Geograpny. Governor Judd’s jurisdic- 
tion stretched across a 380-mile chain of 
eight islands, containing 6.651 sq. mi., of 
which Hawaii at the south is the largest 
(4,210 sq. mi.). Kahoolawe is the smallest 
(69 sq. mi.). On the north lies Niihau, 
reserved entirely for full-blooded Hawai- 
ians, to which others may go only by spe- 
cial permission. 

Under the Governor’s eye will come the 
beach of coarse sand on Kauai which 
makes a “barking” sound when walked on. 
Also on Kauai are: wild boars, pheasants, 
goats, and Waialeale, the mountain on 
which descends the world’s heaviest rain- 
fall. To Kauai was towed the drifting plane 
of Commander John Rodgers, U. S. N., 
when that flyer, with his crew, just missed 
Hawaii in the first attempted trans-Pacific 
flight (1925). 

Oahu, with its metropolis of Honolulu, 
is the economic, political, financial centre 


of the Territory. There are the Army 
(Schofield Barracks—1 2,000 men) and the 
Navy (Pearl Harbor base, the nation’s 
largest). There is Wheeler Field, on which 
trans-Pacific flyers aim to land. There are 
the heavy defense fortifications around 
Diamond Head, the headquarters of the 
sugar and pineapple industries ($100,000,- 
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Hawaii's DILLINGHAM 





Whitney stallions returned his courtesy. 


ooo per year); the bathing and surfboard- 
ing at Waikiki, the steamships to the 
mainland, the tourists, the hub of social 
life. 

On Molokai is the leper colony (450), 
carefully isolated. Maui, like all the is- 
lands, is rich with pineapples and sugar. 

Hilo (pop. 18,000) is the chief city of 
Hawaii proper. Ranching in the old-west- 
ern style thrives on the grassy Hawaiian 
uplands. Near Hilo is the biggest Hawai- 
ian ranch, “Sam” Parker’s (cattle, sheep; 
$600,000 per annum income). Southward 
rises Kilauea, home of Goddess Pele, 
whose volcanic antics are kept under care- 
ful observation by Dr. Thomas Augustus 
Jaggar of the U. S. Geological Survey. 

Races. The territory’s total population 
is now some 350,000. Caucasians, though 
constituting only one-tenth of the popu- 
lace, dominate. There is no “race prob- 
lem,” largely because there has been much 
intermarriage and “the colors have run.” 
3esides 20,000 Hawaiian full-bloods there 
are some 25,000 half-castes. Largest pure 
racial group are 135.000 Japanese, of whom 
83,000 are U. S. citizens. Japan once 
planned to annex Hawaii by intensive col- 
onization, but U. S. immigration laws 
checked that. In Hawaii, the Japanese 
are called “the Jews of the Pacific’ be- 
cause of their ability, eagerness, tenacity 
at acquiring the characteristics and culture 
of another people. Most of the work on 
the sugar and pineapple plantations is per- 
formed by Filipinos (60.000 on the island) 
and Chinese (25,000). 

Contrary to popular belief, “Hawaiian 
music’. is not a pure racial product. Na- 


tives invented the rhythm, foreigners the 
melodies. The ukulele is of Portuguese 
origin, taken to the islands by early set- 
tlers and now manufactured, chiefly in 
California, for export to Hawaii. 

Families. Judd is but one of several 
dominant names in Hawaii. Other U. S. 
missionaries had descendants who have 
maintained the Islands’ spirit and _ tradi- 
tion in an extraordinary way while grow- 
ing rich in sugar and other trade. The 
most widely advertised name today, that 
of James D. (“Jim”) Dole, belongs to a 
second cousin of First Governor Dole. 
“Jim” Dole did not reach the Islands until 
1899 to make his fortune in pineapples 
and become a headliner by giving prizes 
for trans-Pacific aviation. Other famed 
Hawaiian names are Alexander, Baldwin, 
Castle, Cooke (not descendants of Captain 
Cook), Dillingham, Thurston, Water- 
house. 


Lorrain A, Thurston, publisher of the 
Honolulu Advertiser, was one of the com- 
missioners who brought about the final an- 
nexation of the Islands to the U. S. 

William R. Castle Jr. is Assistant Sec- 
retary of State at Washington. 

Walter F. Dillingham’s father built the 
narrow-gauge railroad that loops around 
Oahu, connecting its sugar plantations. As 
the head of the Oahu Railway & Land Co., 
and multifarious other interests, son Dil- 
lingham is No. 1 Tycoon of the Islands. 

Aged 54 years, 6 ft. 3 in. tall, a man of 
strong and striking demeanor, Tycoon Dil- 
lingham has five homes on Oahu: 1) a 
copy of a Medici palace with open court 
and pool on Diamond Head; 2) A copy of 
a Japanese home which was brought over- 
seas piece by piece, including rocks and 
moss for decoration, at Waikiki; 3) A 
mountain home high up on the Punchbowl; 
4) A cottage at Pearl Harbor, for sail- 
ing; 5) A million-dollar ranch for fine 
horses and huge houseparties. So open- 
handed is Dillingham hospitality (long a 
bachelor, he married Miss Louise Gaylord 
of Chicago) that he is known as the “host 
of Hawaii.” Few able visitors arrive in 


* the Islands without a letter to him. 


The prime Dillingham enthusiasm is 
polo. He organized the Hawaii Polo & 
Racing Association, developed inter- 
island games, captained many a Hawaiian 
team journeying to the mainland. 

Not long ago the U. S. Polo Association 
called upon Hawaii for ponies for an inter- 
national match. Sportsman Dillingham 
contributed two prize mounts, with the 
proviso: “If anything happens to them. 
we are to stand the damage.” Harry Payne 
Whitney did his best to return this pa- 
triotic courtesy by helping Mr. Dillingham 
pick out some fine Virginia mares and 
serving them free at the Whitney stud, to 
give the Islands a good new strain. 

The conduct of its chief tycoon typifies 
the Islands’ democracy. When he goes 
into a Honolulu shop to buy a new hat, the 
clerk calls him “Walter.” Old native 
women selling Lez at the steamers josh 
with him in Hawaiian. When an enter- 
prising young Jew sought to marry the 
daughter of a potent Gentile ship-oper- 
ator, the girl’s father, distressed, went to 
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“Walter” for help, advice. Said Mr. Dil- 
lingham: “Go on and let her marry him. 
She could do a whole lot worse.” 

Where roses and strawberries can be had 
in any month, where trade winds keep the 
temperature between 70 degrees and 80 
degrees day in and out, where life is so 
easy that the per capita wealth is higher 
than anywhere in the world, Hawaii is not 
boasting much when it calls itself ‘“Para- 
dise.”” Many are the other U. S. execu- 
tives who may well envy Governor Judd 
his job, 


POLITICAL NOTES 


New Era, Cont. 

One day last week Campbell Bascom 
Slemp, Virginia Republican, onetime Cool- 
idge Secretary, strolled into the White 
House, conferred with President Hoover, 
strolled out again. Smiling wisely at ex- 
pectant newsgatherers, he drove off to the 
Union Station, took a train for Richmond. 
. . . That night a strange political alliance 
was born, a culmination of Virginia’s “new 
era of humanity” (Time, July 1). 

A thousand or so Republican delegates 
crowded into Richmond’s Shrine temple 
for a state convention. Mr. Slemp was still 
smiling wisely when he arose, proposed and 
had his fellow Republicans nominate a 
Democrat for Governor. The Democrat 
was Prof. William Moseley Brown of 
Washington and Lee University, already 
nominated by the anti-Smith-Raskob wing 
of his own party (Time, July, 1). Regular 
Republicans and the Democrats who had 
followed Bishop James Cannon Jr. out of 
their party at Roanoke last fortnight thus 
coalesced against the regular Democratic 
state organization. The band played 
“Dixie.” A platform was adopted without 
the bother of reading it. Mr. Slemp, ex- 
alted, cried: “I am in the presence of the 
dominant party of Virginia. Nationally 
there is no Democratic party. . . . They 
won’t even sit down to dinner together. 
. . . The Old Dominion joined the Union 
in 1928. I haven’t gotten over it yet, I’m 
so happy! Now I don’t like to conduct a 
losing campaign and I’m not going to. 
There is always a way if you know how. 
I know nothing about political science but 
the science of politics is different.” 

With Prof. Brown nominated, the Re- 
publicans proceeded to clinch the alliance 
by naming R. Walter Dickenson, an old- 
line Republican, for Lieutenant Governor. 
The anti-Smith Democrats were expected 
to adhere to this candidacy immediately, 
having left the second place on their ticket 
open for that purpose. 

Many an oldtime Southern Republican 
wondered how the Slemp trick would work. 
Virginia Republicans normally muster 
75,000 or more votes. The runaway Demo- 
crats of 1928 numbered only some 40,000 
votes. In the new alliance the majority 
accepted the minority’s major candidate. 

Mr. Slemp’s visit to the White House 
bore fruit when President Hoover tele- 
graphed the Richmond convention that its 
action “added proof of the purpose of the 
people of your great State to rise and 


remain above the level of single party 
control in local government,” and that it 
would “prove an inspiration to other States 
throughout the South to do likewise.” 


A 
eS 


Red Hunt Quashed 


Another loud-trumpeted crusade against 
“destructive radicalism” in the U. S. 
petered out quickly last week in Washing- 
ton when President Hoover shook a dis- 
approving finger in its direction and per- 
sons of lesser importance fell over 
themselves denying any connection with it. 
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“An inspiration to other states.” 


(See col. 1) 


The new Red hunt was to have been 
conducted through the National Republic, 
semi-official party monthly of the G. O. P. 
On Congressional letter paper (‘‘privately 
printed and paid for”), Ohio’s Congress- 
man Frank Murphy begged “friends of 
the administration” to contribute $110 
each to help the National Republic chase 
Reds, “to carry on a publicity campaign 
in support of ... sound government.” 
Added Mr. Murphy: “The President is 
doing his part splendidly.” 

Endorsements of the National Repub- 
lic’s crusade were apparently obtained 
from Republican National Committee 
Chairman Work, Senators Watson of Indi- 
ana and Burton of Ohio, Congressman 
Wood of Indiana. 

The spectacle of such a campaign in 
which he “was doing his part splendidly” 
thoroughly annoyed President Hoover. 
His repudiation came swiftly, if unoffi- 
cially, when a nameless White House voice 
declared the President was opposed to all 
“drives” and that he did not intend to 
engage in any Red hunt when so many 
Real Issues were before the country. Quick 
to dissociate themselves from the maga- 
zine’s campaign were Chairman Work and 
Congressman Wood. 


Democratic Executive Committee Chair- 


man Joueté Shouse immediately detected a 
Republican effort to divert public atten- 
tion from the party’s “tariff robbery.” 
Gibed he: “It is always safe to tilt at the 
phantom of anarchy. The Reds have no 
friends. . . . However, the only Red men- 
ace just now in the offing is the red herring 
the Republicans are seeking to draw across 
the trail of their own ineptness, . . .” 








Tammany Test 


Just when Tammany Hall was bracing 
itself for a New York City-wide election 
this fall, a bloody body was last week 
plunked down upon its political doorstep. 
Frank Marlow, murdered Broadway gam- 
bler and racketeer, had hardly been set- 
tled in his coffin before a so-called Better 
City Government League nominated one- 
time (1918-25) Tammany Mayor John 
Francis (“Red Mike’) Hylan to run as an 
independent candidate against Tammany 
Mayor James John Walker. The Hylan 
war-cry: Stamp out crime, vice, corrup- 
tion. 

Gambler Marlow had been a friend of 
Gambler Arnold Rothstein, whose murder 
last fall (still unsolved) created a cloud 
of stories about the underworld entangle- 
ments of Tammany leaders (Time, Dec. 
24). Many a New York voter had begun 
to forget the Rothstein murder when the 
Marlow murder occurred. Grover Aloy- 
sius Whalen,.the fastidious police chief 
who was inducted to quiet the Rothstein 
uproar, squared his handsomely tailored 
shoulders, sat up late seeking clues. His 
detectives swarmed spectacularly through 
the Broadway brightlight district making 
raids, seeking witnesses. Other detectives 
chased a trail leading to Boston. Said the 
Commissioner: “Actions speak louder 
than words.” 

New York voters, waiting to see what 
Commissioner Whalen would do, recog- 
nized the Marlow murder as an exceeding- 
ly lucky break for Nominee Hylan, who 
had charged that the Rothstein case would 
remain a mystery so long as the present 
administration was in power because ‘too 
many politicians . . . were involved with 
Rothstein in his criminal enterprises.” 
Nominee Hylan hinted that the Marlow 
case would join the Rothstein case as an- 
other unsolved murder with a political 
tinge. Before the week was out, Com- 
missioner Whalen had eight persons under 
arrest, six as material witnesses, two as 
oldtime criminals, caught in a “fortified” 
apartment, to whom the actual murder 
might be charged. 


Nominee Hylan hopes to gain Repub- 
lican support as a fusion candidate. Against 
his hopes looms the short, swart figure of 
Manhattan Republican Congressman 
Fiorello H. La Guardia, who expects the 
Republican mayoral nomination. By way 
of preparation, Congressman La Guardia 
last week went to the U. S. Army hospital 
at Hot Springs, Ark., had his tonsils re- 
moved. 
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prea y among Oldsmobile’s thou- 
sands of friends are its owners. They 
know this car because they drive it and 
depend upon it, month after month and 
mile after mile—over all kinds of roads in 
all kinds of weather. 


Ask them what they think of Oldsmobile. 
They express sincere admiration for its style 
—enthusiasm for its riding qualities —pride 
in its performance. And above all, they 
praise its sterling dependability and per- 
formance. 


They tell you that, winter or summer, rain 
or shine, Oldsmobile’s big 62-horsepower 
high-compression engine delivers the same 
fine, dependable performance—the same 





DEPENDABLE 
PERFORMANCE 


Month after Month 
Mile after Mile 


swift acceleration, dazzling speed, and 
mighty power. They tell you, further, that 
starting is easy and sure with Oldsmobile’s 
progressive contact starting motor—that 
steering is accurate and effortless —that brak- 
ing is smooth, quiet, and reliable with Olds- 
mobile’s quick-acting four-wheel brakes. 


And Oldsmobile gives you much in addition 
to brilliant, dependable pexformance. Olds- 


‘mobile provides restful riding ease, interior 


luxury, and smartest style as well. That's 
why Oldsmobile owners are so enthusi- 
astic about their cars. That’s why Oldsmo- 
bile continues to win greater and greater 
public favor everywhere. That’s why you 
can’t match Oldsmobile’s value at its price. 


TWO-DOOR SEDAN 


F.O.B. FACTORY, LANSING, MICH. *875 SPARE TIRE AND BUMPERS EXTRA 


CONSIDER THE DELIVERED PRICE 


Consider the delivered price as well as the list price when comparing automobile values. 
Oldsmobile delivered prices include only reasonable charges for delivery and financing. 


LDSMOBILE 


PROOUNUCcT 
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vichy 


célestins 


french vichy 


in 1928 
42 million -F@ 
bottles........ = 


sold throughout the world 


Imagine the number of persons 
who recognize the hygienic 
and curative value of ‘Vichy 
Célestins’’ as a regulator of 
the digestive system. 


What further proof of its ben- 
eficial effects can you require? 


Prescribed by physicians, served 
in all Clubs, Hotels and Res- 
taurants, this water is for sale 
by all Grocers and Druggists. 


FRANCIS H. LEGGETT 


& COMPANY 


27TH STREET AND HUDSON 
RIVER, NEW YORK 


General Distributors for the United States 
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| New Plays in Manhattan 


Keep It Clean. It has become custom- 
ary in. revues to have a comedian wittily 
announce the scenes in advance. If he 
predicts that they will be stupid, the au- 
dience may laugh. But if they are stupid, 
the audience not only will not laugh, but 
will think ugly things about the somedian. 
Such is Impresario Will Morrissey’s plight 
in Keep It Clean. He suggests merrily 
that he will be unable to pay his cast and 
creditors. When his buifoons and min- 
strels have taken their dull turns, the au- 
dience is inclined to agree with him. 
Apart from a spry group of Russel Mar- 
kert dancers and a burlesque called the 
Russian Chloral Society, the events are 
reminiscent of a bad afternoon at Keith’s. 
Jimmy Carr’s expert dance band is in the 
pit, but unfortunately it renders one of 
those painful “collegiate” satire songs 
which is the revenge of saxophone players 
who could not get into college. 

—* 

Bomboola. Out of the inexhaustible 
deeps of Harlem came this musical com- 
edy, less percussive than last fortnight’s 
amazing Hot Chocolates, tending more 
toward Negro moods of grace and pathos. 
High spot: a party scene in which the 
dancing couples move their feet least of 
all and become revivalists at the en- 
trance of the police. 





—~e 





Contest 

Writers with plays long or short, light 
or heavy, stowed away in the backs of 
their desks or minds, attended announce- 
ment last week of the third annual nation- 
wide play contest, sponsored by the Drama 
League of America and Longmans, Green 
& Co., Manhattan publishers. 

Awards will be made for the best plays 
of the following types: 1) full length play, 
either original or adapted from a U. S. 
story; 2) one-act play suitable for Christ- 
mas presentation, not necessarily Biblical; 
3) full length, non-sectarian religious play 
or pageant, not necessarily Biblical. Com- 
plete freedom as to subject and style is 
permitted within these limits. Plays must 
1930—full 
length and one-act plays to state centres, 
religious plays to the Contest Chairman.* 

The winning full-length play, if it meets 
production requirements, will be staged 
by the New York Theatre Guild, with 
$500 advance royalties and rising per- 
centage of gross receipts (reaching 10% 
on all over $7,000), as well as 50% from 
the sale of all other professional acting 
rights. 

The Christmas play will be given a try- 
out production by the American Academy 
of Dramatic Arts, the religious play an 
amateur try-out by the Pilgrim Players of 
Evanston, IIl. 

Full-length play judges are Playwrights 
Hatcher Hughes (Hell Bent for Heaven), 
Kenyon Nicholson (The Barker), and Di- 
rector Alexander Dean of the New York 
Theatre Guild. 





*Complete contest details may be obtained 
from the Play Department, Longmans, Green 
& Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New York, or the Drama 
— Chairman, 828 Michigan Ave., Wilmette, 





The Contest Chairman is short, plump, 
energetic Mrs. A. Starr Best, wife of the 
owner of a juvenile smartmart in Chicago. 
For 15 years she has dominated the Drama 
League of America, which she founded 








Mrs. A. STARR BEST 


. dominant for 15 years. 


with aid from people like James O'Donnell 
Bennett, onetime dramacritic and war 
correspondent of the Chicago Tribune. 
In her lakeside home, with.two daugh- 
ters away at college, she now has more 
time than ever to think and talk drama. 
The League has branches in every state, 
England, the Orient. Starting as an organ- 
ization to propagandize the best plays, it 
now instigates elaborate home study 
courses, contests, European drama tours, 
publications, radio programs, _ little 
theatres. Much of its dominion is feminine, 
through contact with U. S. women’s clubs. 


CINEMA. 








The New Pictures 

Luther (Cob-Film). The German pro- 
ducers who made this compressed biog- 
raphy of Protestant Martin Luther had to 
be careful. They could not make him out 
an inspired and righteous prophet or 
Roman Catholics might stay away. They 
could not, on the other hand, suggest as 
some theologians have, that Luther was 
an oversensitive but not overintelligent 
monk, stimulated by the dirty church 
politicS’ of his time into a rebellion which 
became increasingly fanatic as it  be- 
came increasingly personal. Their real job 
was to consider that Luther had no reputa- 
tion one way or the other. If they had 
shown him, a stubborn, round-headed little 
man, going about his business in a country 
and a period where certain conditions ex- 
isted, they could not have failed to sug- 
gest, by his reactions to those conditions, 
what sort of a fellow he was, and what 
sort of struggles went on in his mind. 
This might have been a great picture. 
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“over half 


our fuel money was wasted before 
we installed The Iron Fireman” 









LEASE accept this check for $300 

as a dividend on your last month’s 
fuel bill. We shall send you a similar 
check every month, if you don’t mind. 
You earn it by being open-minded and 
willing to adopt better methods.” 

If you learned that an Iron Fireman 
engineer was going to walk into your 
office and make such a proposition, you 
would welcome him. In effect, that is 
what Iron Fireman engineers are doing 
all over America today. 

**Forced Underfiring,’’ the scientific 
principle employed by Iron Fireman, 
achieves substantial fuel savings be- 
cause it gets the last degree of heat 
from the coal it burns, and because 
it uses smaller-size, lower-priced coal. 

The Iron Fireman brings steady, even 
temperature or boiler pressure, auto- 
matically maintained. It saves labor. 
Much less labor is required than by 
hand firing. Firemen have more time 
for other work. All heat-giving gases 
are burned without waste. Smoke is 
positively eliminated. 

The nation-wide Iron Fireman en- 
gineering and service organization brings 
these betterments to American homes, 
industries, and buildings. Estimate of 
installation costs and operating savings 
Cusually totaling from 15% to 50%) 
gladly submitted, without obligation to 
you. Literature free on request. Iron 
Fireman Manufacturing Company, 
‘Portland + Cleveland - St. Louis. 


oneness ees 0 600 Oeste 


IRON FIREMAN MFG. CO. 
Portland, Oregon 

Send catalog about Iron Fireman automatic 
**Forced Underfiring’’ for the type of installation 
checked below: 
O Industrial 
O Residential: Hot Water 


Vapor System________., Other. 


FOREST PARK HOTEL 
St. Louis 
.-."*We used an Iron Fireman 
for three months, then in- 
stalled three more...our cost 
for fuel is now less than one- 
half,”’ reports the Forest Park 
Hotel. Where coal is used for 
fuel in home furnaces or boilers 
up to 200 horsepower, the Iron 
Fireman brings big savings. 














h.p. Type of building 





» Warm Air 











Wasteful Scientific 


Fuel fed from above results in 
smoky flame and poor combustion, 
Fuel fed from below gives a bright, 
clear flame with not a bit of waste, 









Name 
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Automatic 


Thousands in use 


Coal Burner 


throughout America 
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_... to Success 


EVER was there a surer prospect 

of success than Aviation offers 
to the trained flyer today. Through 
this advertisement, Penn School of 
Aviation brings you your chance for a 
future in this great industry. 


The School is operated by a sub- 
sidiary company of one of the largest 
aviation corporations. It has the 
financial support of the most promi- 
nent business men of Pittsburgh. 


The Training Field is a great air- 
port of more than 600 acres, near 
Pittsburgh—ideally situated for flying. 


The Instructors are all veteran 
pilots, trained in the flying schools 
of the Army and Navy. 
equipment are built to Government 
standards. Every safety precaution. 


Planes and 


The Courses \ead to Private, Limited 
Commercial, and Transport Licenses. 
All are thorough and pave the way to 
real success in aviation. 

Only a limited number of students 
can be accepted. Classes are rapidly 
filling. Write immediately for com- 
plete information and application 
blank, to DIRECTOR OF FLYING 
TRAINING, Penn School of Aviation, 
725 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PENN ScHOOoL 
OF AVIATION 


Operated by a Subsidiary of 


PrirrspurcH AVIATION INDUSTRIES 
CoRPORATION 
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More objectively treated, it would have 
been great. Reverence weighs it down and 
makes it dull. The characters act pom- 
pously, as though never forgetting for a 
second that the things they are doing are 
described in all history books. Routine 
shots: Eugene Kloepfer as Luther writing 
his theses against indulgences—arguing be- 
fore the Diet at Worms. 





ew 


Two Weeks Off (First National). 
Without being particularly original or am- 
bitious, this account of Dorothy Mackaill’s 
affection for a plumber masquerading as a 
famed actor has a nice flavor. More than 
half of it is silent, and the long stretches 
of agreeable, unlikely comic action, punc- 
tuated with subtitles, remind you how well 
the movies used to get along without the 
sound device. Plumber Jack Mulhall is 
proud of being a plumber; his theatrical 
personality is thrust on him by the imagi- 
native girls he meets at Bradley Beach. 
Best shot: Mulhall showing he is an actor 
by reciting “The Shooting of Dan Mc- 
Grew.” 





> 


The Wheel of Life (Paramount). To 
appear in this film Richard Dix, usually 
properly shaved, grew one of those brief 
mustaches which indicate to the cinema 
public that its wearer is a British officer. 
While he is buying her something to eat 
in the delicatessen next door, a veiled 
young woman in evening dress runs away 
from his apartment. Her action suggests 
ingratitude, for a few moments before Dix 
had kept her from committing suicide by 
jumping off London Bridge. In India later 
she is the blonde wife of a Colonel so el- 


| derly and so gallant that when faced with 





the temptation of cuckolding him, an of- 
ficer who comes from the right school will 
ask for a transfer. A playwright who 
comes from the right school will then get 
the woman into danger. In the besieged 
Buddhist monastery Esther Ralston and 
Dix kiss while tribesmen’s bullets spatter 
around them. At intervals they speak 
with as much conviction as they can bom- 
bastic lines shopworn by ten years of the- 
atrical use. Miss Ralston is beautiful and 
a good actress. Dix handsome _ but 
doesn’t fit his part. Silliest shot: a horri- 
ble painting of the late Lord Kitchener in- 
dicated as a suggestion for transmitting 
Kitchener’s stencil “Carry on” to Actress 
Ralston after her attempted jump. 


is 


Like many contemporary film people, 
Esther Ralston took her first part as a 
stage baby. She and her parents, May 


Howard and Henry Walter Ralston, were 
routed over vaudeville circuits as “The 


| Ralston Family, Metropolitan Entertain- 


” 


ers.” She went to school in Washington 
and New York, was tutored during the 
busy seasons. When she first got in pic- 
tures she was a free lance, that is, she 
made pictures without a permanent con- 
tract, hired sometimes by the week and 
sometimes under a blanket salary for a 
piece of work in a film that was being 
made. From being an extra she worked 
up to character parts. She had been a 
free lance for seven years when Paramount 
signed her. She did more character parts, 
then she was featured in a college story, 
finally starred in a succession of shoddy 
program pictures. Last fall von Stern- 


| berg directed her in The Case of Lena 
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EsTHER RALSTON 
. not stupid. 


Smith, one of the year’s best pictures. Now 

she has been demoted to doing “featured” 

parts again. She is 5 feet 54 inches tall, 

weighs 124 pounds, is not stupid. 
—_— 

Equity v. Hollywood 

Since the sound cinema vogue, hundreds 
of clear-voiced “legitimate” actors have 
hustled to Hollywood to get rich. With 
them has hustled Actors’ Equity Associa- 
tion, potent labor union which controls the 
nation’s legitimate theatre. But Equity 
has discovered a mighty objection to its 
regulations. Opulent Hollywood thinks it 
knows of its own business better than 
Equity does. 

Last week the American Federation of 
Labor came to Equity’s support, saying: 
“Your cause is our cause . . . your strug- 
gle is our struggle.” Equity opponents 
scorned this as bombastic ‘moral support.” 
But Equity adherents foresaw that cine- 
mas made by anti-Equity producers might 
be boycotted by A. F. of L. members and 
families. Hollywood technicians of all 
sorts are being unionized to help the 
Equity cause. 

Hollywood Equity members complain 
that they were not consulted. In less than 
one month, 160 of them have signed non- 
Equity contracts. 





. . ¢ 
Variations 
Eight Hours. In California, a law for- 
bids children from acting in the movies 
more than four hours per day. Last week 
one Thornton Freeland, director for 
United Artists, needed a child, found Bar- 
bara and Beverly Bustetter, twins, cast 
both for the same part, worked one in the 
morning, one in the afternoon. 
Telephones. Once O. O. McIntyre, 
Hearst colyumist, published Lew Cody’s 
telephone number. Next day the Los An- 
geles telephone company, unable to han- 
dle calls for Cody, changed his number. 
Lately a night operator at the Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer studio gave out Nils 
Asther’s number to someone who said he 
was a friend of Asther’s. Before long 


Asther, called from bed each night by 
strangers, had his phone disconnected. 
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Economical transportation is im- 
portant. You can reach 15 million people 


at lower freight cost from Kansas City 
than from any other metropolis. 
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acy! Kansas City knows its needs in many 
lines... knows those products for which 
it pays hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
sometimes millions, to producers in other 
markets. Yet many of those commodities 
can be made profitably in Kansas City. 


Perhaps you are engaged in a line of 
business needed here, and which today 
offers little or no local competition in 
Kansas City. ‘The Book of Kansas City 
Opportunities,” available free to inter- 
ested executives, tells the story. And, in 
addition, if you desire it, a confidential 
survey of the possibilities of the Kansas 
City market for your individual line will 


be made, 


AL COMMITTEE OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


I am interefted in this industry: 


and I attach the coupon to my letterhead as as- 
surance of my interest, without obligation, of 
course. 


Name 


Address __ - 


4729 
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How much of your 
crating cost is 
Waste *) 











HEREVER a 

line of standard 
products is to be 
crated for shipment, 
wastes can be elim- 
inated and many 
economies effected 
through the use of 
cut-to-size crates — 
designed and _ tested 


by the Weyerhaeuser 
Laboratory Method. 














RE you paying for needless lum- 
ber? Or excess freight bills? Is 
space used that might be devoted to 
production—or labor that could be 
dispensed with? Is money tied up 
in unprofitable crating equipment? Are damaged shipment 


claims as low as they could well be? These are wastes in 
crating—unsuspected by manufacturers. 






The greatest lumber producing organization in the world has 
developed the Laboratory Method of Crating Analysis and 
Design which is ferreting out these leaks for many manufac- 
turers—and stopping them by the use of scientifically designed 
crates, made of light weight Crating Lumber, cut-to-size and 
bundled ready for immediate assembly, or nailed into sections 
as the need may be. 

If your own products are standardized it will pay you to have 
your crates analyzed bythe Weyerhaeuser Laboratory Method.The 


service costs you nothing and does not obligate you in any way. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 


THE WEYERHAEUSER 
LABORATORY METHOD 


What It Is 


1st A qualified Weyerhaeuser representative 

calls, sizes up any opportunities there 
may be for saving you money and makes the 
necessary arrangements for a scientific la 
ratory study of your packing needs. 

A sample of your product is shipped 
2nd to the Weyerhaeuser Laboratory in 
Cloquet, Minn., in your present crate. 

3 rd Weyerhaeuser Crating Engineers study 
, your crate from the standpoint of any 
improvementsthatcan be made—in efficiency, 
appearance, amount of lumber consumed, 
freight saving through the use of lighter 
weight woods, less labor cost, greater ease 
or speed of assembly in the packing room. 
4th A_new crate is designed, built and 
tested in the laboratory. 
5th The most economical and efficient kind, 
. thickness and width of lumber is de- 
termined. 


6th The most efficient order of assembly of 
the various members and sections is de- 
termined,also the correct method of nailing, 
the correctsize ofnails,and the best method 
of packing the merchandise into the crate for 
safe delivery to destination. 


7th Your sample product is shipped back 
to you in the new _crate—an actual 
shipping test. (Additional shipping tests are 
arranged fori f necessary.) 
8th Weyerhaéuser submits to youa detailed 
proposition for the furnishing of your 
crates, Cut-to-size,and carried to any desired 
stage of fabrication that seems most practical 
and economical from your standpoint. 


What It Does 


The Weyerhaeuser Laboratory Method of 
crate design stops the wastes in Crating: 


1st Itsaves in freight bills both by scien- 
tific design, eliminating excessmembers, 
and by the application of strong light weight 
woods, 
2nd By furnishing your crates, made up in 
sections, or Cut-to-size, neatly bundled 
and ready for assembly, it frees factory floor 
spacefor profitable manufacturing operations. 


3rd Itreduces to a minimum or eliminates 
investment in Crating equipment. 


4th It lowers overhead costs by cutting 
“‘no profit” shipping room operations 
to a minimum. 


5th It reduces “bad condition’’ claims—by 
roper crate design as well as by assur- 
ance that only good lumber is used. 


6th is lowers your freight bills on lumber. 
ou pay no freight on waste. 
7 7 y 

ACK of the Weyerhaeuser Labo- 
ratory Method—making it of sound 
practical use to industry—are all the 
Weyerhaeuser knowledge of lumber, 
expert crating experience and all the 
Weyerhaeuser resources in fine light 
weight woods and manufacturing and 
fabricating facilities. Even if non- 
standardization of your product—and 
consequently of your crating require- 
ments—makes the use of Cut-to-Size 
Crates impractical, you will find that 
the use of Weyerhaeuser Light Weight 
Crating Lumber brings decided econ- 
omies. We shall be glad to study your 
requirements by the Labora- 
tory Method and make recom- 

mendations. 





FABRICATED WOOD PARTS 


Weyerhaeuser Forest Products has now entered upon still another 
phase in the program of broadening its service to industry. By contract 
fabrication at the mills of Wood Parts for later assembly into finished 
products it makes available the savings effected through large scale 
specialist manufacture. Your inquiry is invited. 





Crating Division 
WEYERHAEUSER 


SALES COMPANY 


208 South La Salle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





INTERNATIONAL 


No Grass Growing 

Important in the week’s developments 
on international naval reductions was a 
statement of Prime Minister Ramsay 
MacDonald: 

“We have allowed no grass to grow 
under our feet. We’ve already started con- 
versations with the United States. I am 
not a prophet and I am not going to pose 
as one able to prophetize, but today we 
had the second conversation with General 
Dawes and Mr. Gibson, and I am very 
hopeful.” 

So rapid in fact were the moves of U. S. 
Ambassadors Dawes and Gibson and 
Prime Minister MacDonald, that tactful 
hints were sent out from both Washington 
and the British Foreign Office to slow 
things down a trifle lest another five-power 
naval conference be called before ade- 
quate preliminary work is accomplished. 

The headlong pacifiers, checked, prom- 
ised to move cautiously against a repeti- 
tion of the 1927 Geneva Conference fiasco. 
Meanwhile disarmament sentiment was 
growing in Britain. Impulsive was the 
suggestion of Charles Kingsley Webster, 
professor of International Politics at the 
University of Wales, Wartime member of 
the British General Staff, that Britain 
should abandon her naval bases in the 
Caribbean as a gesture of international 
goodwill. For home consumption he 
pointed out that the West Indian stations 
were expensive and of small value, and 
added: 

“We could produce an immediate effect 
on American opinion if we made clear, as 
we might have done long ago, that we have 
abandoned our naval bases in the Carib- 
bean. In policy we have long recognized 
that the United States has a paramount 
interest there and it is time we demon- 
strated clearly that our strategy recognizes 
that fact.” 

To the alarm of British die-hards and 
the delight of U. S. seadogs, several Brit- 
ish periodicals picked up this suggestion 
and pressed it editorially. Britain’s “bases” 
at Bermuda, Nassau, Jamaica, Trinidad 
and Barbados constitute moral if not ac- 
tually military threats to the Panama 
Canal. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Scotland Yardsman 


In London last week, Peggy O'Neill, old- 
time Irish-American actress, had just fin- 
ished starring in Merry, Merry, a London 
hit, and was feeling gay and affluent, when 
from her flat near Cadogan Square $10,000 
worth of jewels disappeared. 

Actress O'Neill was alarmed. She re- 
membered that not so long ago she had 
barely escaped death after eating choco- 
lates filled with arsenic, which she found 
in her dressing room. 

When crime looms in London there is 
but one thing to do—report to Scotland 
Yard. As any reader of the best detective 
fiction knows, the “C. I. D.” (Criminal 
Investigation Department) will unravel the 
knottiest mystery in the shortest possible 


time. In fiction there is usually an amateur 
on hand to simplify the C. I. D.’s work. 
In actuality, for many a long year, the 
master mind of Scotland Yard, the proto- 





© Wide World 
CHIEF CONSTABLE WENSLEY 


A crook could finish eating. ... 
type of Sherlock Holmes, a sleuth in no 
need of amateur assistance, has been Chief 
Constable Frederick Wensley, a_ real 
super-detective credited with solving more 
murders than any living man. 

To Actress O'Neill’s dismay, Chief Con- 
stable Wensley had announced his resig- 
nation just before her loss was discovered. 
The coincidence suggested a new plot to 
detective-story authors, but to her it just 
seemed jolly bad luck. Able though his 
assistants and successors might be, it 
would have been a lark: to have one’s 
jewels found, one’s would-be poisoner ap- 
prehended, by the greatest Sherlock of 
them all. 

Aged 64, Chief Constable Wensley has 
been on the Force for 42 years. He joined 
it as an ordinary “bobby.” He has left his 
mark upon the Chinese dens of Limehouse, 
the anarchists’ haunts and crime slums of 
Shoreditch, Hackney, Wapping. There he 
learned to be fearless while carrying 
no gun (London “bobbies,” the world’s 
best, are forbidden firearms). From the 
very first he saw excitement. In 1888 the 
Whitechapel District of London was being 
terrorized by the murders of “Jack the 
Ripper.” Suddenly in a great crowd of 
people a child or a young girl would be 
found murdered and mutilated with a 
knife. No one ever saw “Jack.” The 
C. I. D. and Policeman Wensley gradually 
caught his accomplices but “Jack the 
Ripper” never was found. Timid English- 
women still stiffen and pale when strange 
men address them in Whitechapel. 

After two years, Policeman Wensley was 
made a detective. Courteous to the worst 
of crooks, he received their respect in re- 
turn. He was never known to arrest a 
criminal while he was at a meal. Famed 
Wensley crime-solutions were: 

The Regents Park Case. A woman was 


missing. Sleuth Wensley traced her to a 
house in Regents Park; found her there, 
murdered, and with her one Maltby, a 
tailor who had locked himself in the house 
and lived for weeks alone beside her body. 

The Gerard Case. A Mme. Gerard was 
murdered, with only two clues—a laundry 
mark, a cryptic message. Sleuth Wensley 
deduced the murderer. 

The “S” Case. A Jew, one Leon Beron, 
was found murdered and robbed on Clap- 
ham Common. The letter S was roughly 
carved on his cheeks. A black-and-red silk 
handkerchief, a paper bag from White- 
chapel, some stab marks evidently made by 
a tall, strong, left-handed man were the 
clews. Sleuth Wensley tracked and ar- 
rested Notorious Murderer “Steinie” Mor- 
rison. 

The Wensley method for solving a par- 
ticularly trying mystery was always the 
same. Slumping into a big armchair in his 
second-story room at Scotland Yard, he 
would light his pipe, stare out at the muddy 
Thames, sit for hours like a stone. In 
London last year there were 18 murders. 
Eleven were solved and the murderers 
convicted. 

Chief Constable Wensley’s reason for 
resigning was, he said, that he had reached 
the age-limit. He was urged to stay on for 
five years more but he declined. Upon his 
retirement, control of the C. I. D. and its 
goo detectives will most probably revert to 
the “big five” area superintendents. The 
office of Chief Constable was specially cre- 
ated as a compliment for the remarkable 
record of Frederick Wensley. Additional 
honor was the King’s Police Medal 
awarded him for protecting, unarmed, one 
of his subalterns under gunmen’s fire. 


o-——— 





Canonibus Dawsiensis 
Pleased with the popularity of his naval 


reductions conferences (see col. 1), U. S 
Ambassador Charles Gates Dawes, after 
four years in the seclusion of the U. S. 
Vice-Presidency, continued to create pub- 
licity for Disarmament and himself. 

@ He talked some more about why he will 
serve no alcoholics in his London embassy : 
“I never made it a practice to serve liquor 
in my home in the States, and see no reason 
to change now.” Other U. S. diplomats 
abroad wondered what all the excitement 
was about. Alcoholics are never served in 
the American Embassy at Oslo or Copen- 
hagen, while most of the U. S. diplomats 
in the Balkans are teetotalers. 

@ He went to a dinner where the Prince 
of Wales, introducing him, said: 

“The General describes himself as a 
stranger. He just told me at dinner he 
was so strange that when he took his seat 
at the table and asked his neighbor’s name 
the latter replied, ‘I am Jellicoe.’ ’’* 

General Dawes grinned and puffed his 
hubblebubble pipe (christened by the Brit- 
ish press “Old Underslung”’). Edward of 
Wales tactfully produced a pipe from his 

*John Rushworth Jellicoe, Earl of Jellicoe 
was Admiral of the British Grand Fleet during 
the first half of the War. He received the title 
Viscount Jellicoe of Scapa, in 1o18, in honor of 


his Wartime naval base at Scapa Flow off north 
Scotland. 
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own coat-tails, borrowed some of the 
Dawesian tobacco. 

@ He appeared at the last and most bril- 
liant court of the season in attire which 
attracted even more attention than the 
blazing massive diamonds on Queen 
Mary’s stately bosom. Not since the late, 
lantern-jawed Col. George Harvey called 
down the sarcasm of the U. S. press by 
reverting to them in 1921, has a U. S. 
Ambassador to England failed to wear 
silk knee-breeches to Court. Ambassador 
Dawes, Chicago hustler, went in his none- 
too-neat dress suit with long trousers. Next 
day he read with relish in London’s con- 
servative Morning Post: 

‘More to show the honor in which the 
Crown is held, as well as to conform to 
usage and tradition, they [those who at- 
tend the court] decked themselves in ac- 
customed garb. Shall any call them syco- 
phants or mountebanks? Not at all... . 
We do not confuse dependence with cour- 
tesy, or underrate the value of continued 
custom. 

“But in all the throng there was an 
observed exception. General Dawes .. . 
maintained intact his trousers. No doubt 
this addiction to trousers is a personal 
foible. Shall any then blame General 
Dawes? Of course not... . Let us 
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THE LATE AMBASSADOR HARVEY 
Sycophant? Mountebank? Not at all! 


more properly pay a tribute to the personal 
courage which consorts so well with his 
military rank, for it needs valor to become 
voluntarily the target of every glance.” 

@ Ambassador Dawes was again the tar- 
get of every glance at Oxford’s musty 
Sheldonian Theatre. In a black velvet hat 
and the scarlet gown and hood of a Doctor 
of Civil Law, he sat on the platform while 
the Public Orator of Oxford University, 


Dr. Arthur Blackburne Poynton, presented 
him as a “Missionary of peace and har- 
mony among Nations.” 

He received his diploma from Viscount 
Grey of Falloden, Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity, statesman, bird-lover, fly-caster. 
In presenting the diploma Viscount Grey 
recited a long discourse in Latin ripe with 
many a classical pun. Myopic, he could not 
read the speech, was forced to memorize 
it. Toward the end his memory failed. 

“Wait a bit,” said Chancellor Grey. He 
concentrated for a moment, then con- 
tinued: “General Dawes . . . has returned 
after peace to help with advice those in- 
terested in repairing the damages of war. 
Such thoughts are inappropriate however, 
since nobody at this peaceful meeting 
today bothers how much anyone has or 
owes, nor are even the grammarians in- 
volved at the moment in canonibus 
Dawsiensis generalis {the canons of Gen- 
eral Dawes].” 


a 


Gnome in Ermine 


England’s aristocratically somnolent 
House of Lords last week swallowed up 
another British Socialist,* Rt. Hon. Sidney 
Webb, hale septuagenarian, world-famed 
political economist (Fabianism). States- 
men, educators, students who for almost 
40 years have known the plain name of 
Sidney Webb as a synonym for scholarly 
and philosophically radical Socialism, will 
not soon be accustomed to his new Social- 
ist title, “Baron Passfield of Passfield Cor- 
ner” (after his estate in Hampshire), 





© Keystone 
Sipney (“Lorp PASSFIELD”) WEBB. 
He felt even more uncomfortable. 


Unfamiliar with his new position and 
decidedly uncomfortable in it seemed Sid- 


*Against 495 Conservative and 89 Liberal 
Peers, ten Socialists plus Sidney Webb now sit 
in the Lords: Earls Russell De La Warr and 
Kimberley; Lords Parmoor Thomson, Olivier, 
Arnold, Sankey, Gorell, Muir-Mackenzie. Four 
are hereditary peers; the other seven rose from 
commoners. Five have heirs to succeed to their 
titles. 


ney Webb, last week, as he entered the 
House of Lords and went through the 
ceremony of becoming a peer. It made 
him feel even more uncomfortable than 
the silk knee-breeches he used to have to 
wear when, as President of the Board of 
Trade (1924), he waited on King George. 
A heavy scarlet robe covered his gnomelike 
figure. An ermine collar, seeming to grow 
out of his greyish-white Vandyke beard, 
lay hot and moist about his neck. A black 
cocked hat sat strangely above his shaggy, 
quizzical eyebrows. The usually cool and 
comfortable philosopher of the Labor 
movement who was for seven years an 
M. P. in the House of Commons, a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the University of Lon- 
don and is now for the second time a 
British Cabinet Minister, fidgeted nerv- 
ously between his sponsors, Lord Parmoor 
and Lord Ashfield, who introduced him to 
the assembled Peers. After his sponsors 
he quickly mumbled the Peers’ oath into 
his beard, was glad to start back to his seat. 
His nervousness was so contagious that all 
three Lords got lost among the benches, 
had to be rescued by the colorful Garter 
King of Arms, who looks like the Jack of 
Hearts. 

Those who saw Baron Passfield glance 
occasionally at the Peeresses’ Gallery, won- 
dered what he was thinking, how much of 
his nervousness might derive from a gra- 
cious lady of 71 who sat there calmly 
watching the ceremony. She, Mrs, Bea- 
trice Webb, last week proved again that 
she is the same independent, energetic per- 
son who, even before her marriage in 1892 
to Sidney Webb, was an authority on eco- 
nomics. She has collaborated with him 
since on more than 30 books and tracts. 
In 1923 after 30 years as active members 
of the Labor and Socialist movement they 
framed their first indictment of capital in 
The Decay of Capitalist Civilization. 
Though she is now automatically Lady 
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BEATRICE WEBB 
. would not be a Lady. 


Passfield, Beatrice Webb last week an- 
nounced she would never use her title. 
Books written by them will be signed 
“Lord Passfield and Beatrice Webb.” 

Unique is Mrs. Webb’s decision. Other 
authors, including John Galsworthy, 
Rudyard Kipling, have refused titles. But 
there is no record of a peer-author’s wife 
refusing to become a Lady. 

U. S. observers compared Mrs. Webb’s 
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renunciation to the self-effacement of Mrs. 
Alfred Emanuel Smith of the U. S. 
Friends said that one of her motives was 
to keep visible the famed name of Webb. 
Friends also said that modest Mr. Webb’s 
acceptance of his title was his second 
sacrifice of the month for the Labor Party. 
Because his attainments made it a neces- 
sity that he be a member of the new 
MacDonald Cabinet, he relinquished his 
plan to retire after his 7oth birthday, 
which occurs this month, and became Sec- 
retary of State for the Colonies & Do- 
minions. Not having entered the recent 
election he holds no seat in the House of 
Commons and had perforce to become a 
peer because the English Parliamentary 
system demands that a Cabinet Minister 
sit in one House or the other. 


Also announced last week were the 
customary “dissolution honors,” bestowed 
by King George at the request of the out- 
going Conservative ministry. Sir William 
(“Jix”) Joynson-Hicks, fussy Home Sec- 
retary in the Baldwin Cabinet, whose 
battles against Prayer Book revision and 
sex novels have made him a national cari- 
cature, became Viscount Brentford. Vis- 
count Peel (Rt. Hon. William Robert 
Wellesley Peel), onetime Secretary of 
State for India, was gazetted an earl, 


FRANCE 
Chamber Traffic 


On the desk of Fernand Bouisson, Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Deputies, is an 
arrangement of red and white flashing 
lights, newly installed last week. Fifteen 
minutes after a speaker obtains the floor, 
a white flash warns him courteously that 
his time is almost up. If he does not stop 
talking when the red flash comes, everyone 
knows he is out of order. In spite of this 
innovation, parliamentary business pro- 
ceeded as slowly as ever in Paris last week. 

Debt. Most important problem of the 
week was France’s debt to the U. S. A. 
matter of 4oo million dollars is owed by 
France for surplus war materials, due on 
August 1 unless France should in the 
meantime ratify the Mellon-Berenger 
agreement for funding the whole French 
debt ($4,025,000,000). The French depu- 
ties, anxious to avoid ratifying any debt 
agreement at all as long as possible, in- 
genuously asked Prime Minister Raymond 
Poincaré to request more time from Wash- 
ington. Dutifully M. Poincaré instructed 
Ambassador Paul Claudel to interview 
Secretary of State Henry L. Stimson. 
Dutifully Ambassador Claudel called at 
the Stimson office, was referred to Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Andrew Mellon. 
Secretary Mellon, himself under orders, 
was dutifully unimpressed. Mr. Claudel 
so informed M. Poincaré, who so informed 
the Chamber of Deputies, which was then 
more sternly than ever faced with the 
necessity of paying 400 millions on August 
1, or ratifying the Mellon-Berenger agree- 
ment, or else repudiating the entire debt. 
That would blow France’s financial credit 
beyond even the power of Morgan to save 
it. Ratification of the Mellon-Berenger 
agreement became more imminent. 

Film Quota. Vital to U. S. business 


was the interminable debate on France’s 
film quota law, a law providing that only 
four foreign films (instead of seven, as 
now) may be imported into France for 
each French film produced. U. S. film men, 
when passage of the law seemed certain 
several weeks ago, threatened to withdraw 
all films from France at once. French ex- 
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MINISTER STRESEMANN 


“All Europe . . . a colony!” 
(See col. 3) 
hibitors, knowing their patrons’ preference 
for U. S. films, immediately protested. The 
quota law hung fire. 


MOROCCO 
Red-Head Recalled ~ 


Three weeks ago in French Morocco, 
swaggering, red-headed Brigadier-General 
Freydenberg, battle scarred onetime monk, 


vivid division commander of the Foreign. 


Legion, rushed with 8,000 men to the relief 
of the besieged garrison at Ait Yacoub, 
Jacob’s Hummock (Time, June 24). Ait 
Yacoub was relieved. General Freyden- 
berg wired the French Ministry of War 
that he was preparing, in accordance with 
the old Foreign Legion custom, to wipe out 
the offending Moors. 

Last week General Freydenberg assem- 
bled his staff at the frontier post of Taza, 
issued an Order of the Day relinquishing 
his command, announcing his recall to 
France. 

French officers in Morocco did not hesi- 
tate to say that the recall of General 
Freydenberg was entirely political. The 
Ait Yacoub affair was causing uncomfort- 
able debates in the Chamber of Deputies. 
Socialist and Communist deputies wanted 
to know the cause of this latest Moroccan 
outbreak. There were stories of Moorish 
villages bombed by aviators, Moorish 
women and children killed. The Poincaré 
government, attacked, recalled Freyden- 
berg. whose brusque methods had been if 
anything too effective. 


GERMANY 
“Those Who Are Luckier” 


Delegates to the Prussian Diet argued 
hotly over a local bill last week. Came a 
terrific crash overhead, a greenish yellow 
streak of flame ran down the wall behind 
the president’s chair. The lightning, which 
had struck the roof, injured no one. 

While lightning struck the Prussian Diet, 
man-made thunder roared and echoed in 
the German Reichstag across the way. 
Most of the thunder came from bulky, 
rumbling Dr. Gustav Stresemann, Ger- 
many’s quick-brained, bullet-headed For- 
eign Minister. Almost completely re- 
covered from a long illness (TrmeE, July 9, 
1928 et seq.), he had returned from prun- 
ing his prize roses to defend in his own 
fashion the Young Plan settlement of Ger- 
man Reparations. The Nationalists were 
charging that the Plan will make Germany 
a “colony” of England and France. 

The Young Plan is certainly better for 
Germany than the Dawes Plan, stormed 
Herr Stresemann. Turning to the Nation- 
alist benches he rumbled: “You could do 
nothing else, and if you were to take over 
the Government tomorrow your first move 
would be to do exactly as we are doing; 
recognize the obligations of Germany in 
order not to endanger the unity of the 
nation. . . . Do you imagine the Govern- 
ment views the Young Plan as ideal? We 
consider it only as a regulation for a dec- 
ade!” 

Then with prodigious rumbling of gut- 
terals he added: “The Nationalists say 
Germany has become a colony of France 
and England. No, we are not a colony, but 
it seems to me doubtful if al/ Europe isn’t 
becoming a colony of those who are luckier 
than we. The fact is that the colonies 
known as Europe have now come together 
mutually to lighten their burdens because 
they have been given no alleviation from. 
the other side—America!” 

Here was rosebush pruning with a ven- 
geance. Germany’s hope of meeting even 
the Young Plan payments rests largely on 
further loans from the U. S. Berlin busi- 
nessmen wrung their hands over the 
Stresemann “colony” speech. One of them 
said: “I hope Dr. Stresemann’s words will 
not be interpreted to mean Germany is 
opposed to the coming here of American 
capital. That would be calamitous!” 

Quick to sooth the ruffled feelings of the 
U. S. was Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, iron-man 
of the Second Dawes Commission. Agree- 
ing with Dr. Stresemann that the Young 
Plan annuities were merely a makeshift 
and did not represent Germany’s capacity 
to pay, he urged ratification of the plan, 
but hastily added for U. S. consumption: 

“We have not the slightest reason to 
agree with the oft-heard wail that all 
Europe will ultimately become an Ameri- 
can colony. Nothing lies farther from the 
wish of the American people than to take 
from the European his responsibility for 
the conduct of his own industry. The 
American wishes in his international deal- 
ings and business acts to deal with inde- 
pendent persons and peoples who are con- 
scious of their own responsibility. He does 
not wish to deal with slaves.” 
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Foreign News—( Continued) 





Wilhelm’s Wealth 

A legislative fluke last week made it 
legally possible for Wilhelm of Doorn to 
re-enter Germany. The means by which 
Wilhelm’s exile has been maintained is the 
famed “Kaiser Clause” in the Law for the 
Defense of the Republic, which expires 
July 21, making residence in Germany of 
the onetime ruler dependent on the will of 
the Reichstag. Since the bill involves a 
change in the German Constitution, a two- 
thirds majority is always necessary to re- 
new it. Bickering between Communists 
and Nationalists last week brought a final 
vote of 268 in favor of the law to 166 
against, enought to defeat it. The Reichs- 
tag is almost sure to pass the law when it 
reassembles a fortnight hence. At Doorn a 
gentleman characterized by U. S. corre- 
spondents as “the ex-Kaiser’s court mar- 
shal” said that there was no likelihood that 
Wilhelm would take advantage of his tem- 
porary freedom. 

More interesting was the statement in 
economist Rudolf Martin’s financial com- 
pendium, just published in Berlin, that 
Wilhelm of Doorn is still the richest of all 
Germans, credited with $152,000,000 in 
capital holdings. This does not mean that 
he has much money to spend. Wilhelm 
Hohenzollern’s wealth consists of: 


A million and a half acres of land 

[OED GED svc owe oes ess $120,000,000 
Castles, palaces, gardens, worth... 20,000,000 
Furniture, jewels, works of art, 

RR et es eae 4,000,000 
Cash settlement from the German 

government for confiscated 

SOT satvecstek) sseeus 640 8,000,000 





$152,000,900 


All this money produces an income of 
only $500,000 a year. The estates are 
entailed, they cannot be sold. The palaces 
and jewels produce no income. When in- 
come taxes on the cash fund and land taxes 
on the million acres are paid, a half-million 
dollars is all that is left. Most important 
of all, this half-million belongs to the ex- 
Kaiser only as head of the House of 
Hohenzollern. There are 49 members de- 
pendent on the fund, none of whom is 
willing to give up his share. That leaves 
some $10,000 per annum for each of them, 
with a double helping of $20,000 for Wil- 
helm as administrator. 


@ 








Anniversary of “Guilt” 

Last week passed the tenth anniversary 
of the signing of the Treaty of Versailles. 
In those countries that won, little if any 
attention was paid to the day. In Germany 
there was mourning and rioting. 

From President Paul Von Hindenburg 
and his cabinet came an official manifesto: 

“Ten years have passed since the Ger- 
man peace emissaries at Versailles were 
forced to sign a document which was a 
bitter disappointment to all friends of jus- 
tice and true peace. . . . Germany signed 
it without admitting that she was the sole 
author of the World War. 

“This charge is not helpful to creating 
confidence among nations. We are con- 
fident that all Germany agrees with us in 
repudiating the war guilt charge and hopes 
with us for a future peace which will not 
be dictated by force but which will be 





WILHELM OF Doorn 
Capital, $152,000,000; income, $20,000. 
(See col. 1) 


based upon a unanimous conviction of 
free peoples having equal rights.” 

Everywhere in Germany flags were at 
half-mast. Newspapers were heavily bor- 
dered in black. Der Tag printed pictures 
of the lost cities of Danzig, Posen and 
Strasbourg festooned with chains. 

The Steel Helmet Society and other 
monarchistic and militaristic organizations 
staged a pompous demonstration in the 
Berlin Stadium with much goose-stepping 
and waving of old Imperial flags. More 
spontaneous, more impressive was a stu- 
dent riot on Unter den Linden where 1,000 
students sang Deutschland Uber Alles, 
shouted “Down with the Schweinische Re- 
publik,” and attempted to serenade Presi- 
dent von Hindenburg. The police, mindful 
of Bloody May Day (Time, May 13), 
were careful not to shoot but wielded their 
heavy rubber clubs vigorously. 

Along the borders of the Occupied 
Territory from Strasbourg in the south to 
the borders of Holland, watch fires were 
lighted as a protest against “German war 
guilt.” 


@ The New York World last week aptly 
summarized: “War guilt is primarily a 
political question: on it are supposed to 
depend the German obligation to pay 
reparations, the disarmament of Germany 
in a Europe which remains armed, the oc- 
cupation of the Rhineland, and prohibition 
of the union of Germany and Austria, and 
the demarcation of the eastern frontiers. 
When these five questions have been 
finally settled, Article 231 will cease to 
have any political value, and the senti- 
mental objection to it will prevail.” 

@ In Berlin’s Vossische Zeitung Chancel- 
lor Hermann Miiller, who signed the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, told for the first time his 
reminiscences of the ceremony, described 
how he and Johannes Bell, his colleague, 
signed the treaty with their own pens be- 
cause they heard that the French wanted 
them to sign with pens from Alsace- 
Lorraine. Chancellor Miiller signed with 


his own old fountain pen, Delegate Bell 
with a wooden pen taken from his hotel 
bedroom. 

“The moment I was alone I broke out 
into streams of perspiration,” he wrote. 
“Then for the first time I realized that 1] 
had passed the most difficult hour of my 


life.” 
ITALY 


Emanuele v. N.Y. 


King Vittorio Emanuele III and New 
York State went to law last month (Time, 
June 17). A piffling $900, and a far-reach- 
ing principle, were at stake. The principle 
which Italy hoped to write down in in- 
ternational law was that the estate of any 
person who has been a resident but nof a 
citizen of a foreign state, and who dies 
intestate, shall be administered by his own, 
rather than his adopted country. 

The $900 claimed from New York by 
Italy’s King represented the savings of one 
Antonio Comincio, who sailed from Italy 
42 years ago. In Manhattan he earned his 
bread with pick & shovel, lived as an 
Americano, though legally a subject of the 
Italian crown. In 1925 Laborer Comincio 
died, leaving no will, no heir, and $goo 
in the bank which duly escheated to New 
York State. 

Some weeks ago alert Prime Minister 
Benito Mussolini ferreted out the incident. 
Remembering the “consular agreement” 
which provides that Italy may settle the 
estate of any Italian citizen who dies while 
living temporarily in the U. S. and vice 
versa, Signor Mussolini instructed Consul 
Emanuele Grazzi at New York to file claim 
for the Comincio savings. 

Eloquent Signor Grazzi presented the 
claim to Surrogate James A. Foley in Man- 
hattan. Other European diplomats watched 
the test case closely. If it were fixed by 
precedent that foreign countries could lay 
hands on the unclaimed estates of their 
citizens domiciled in the U. S., they might 
expect a neat annual revenue from this 
source. Italy might get as much as 
$100,000 yearly in New York State alone, 
where at least $5,000,000 in claims by 
other nations were ready for presentation. 

Judge Foley pondered all this in his 
office at Manhattan’s Hall of Records. 
Finally he decided that: 1) Antonio 
Comincio had signified his desire to set up 
his domicile in the U. S.; 2) that domicile. 
not nationality, decides the succession of 
personal property. 

Prime Minister Mussolini made no com- 
ment on the decision. He had hoped to 
receive not only the unclaimed estates of 
Italians in the U. S. but of Italians in 
Argentina, who largely control that coun- 
try’s business and who, fond of Italy, 
seldom become Argentine citizens. 

In the U. S. most Italians eventually 
become naturalized. And most people of 
substance, whether in a foreign land or 
not, make wills. Among Italian non-citizens 
in the U. S. who, if they have made no 
wills, have no heirs, might have enriched 
Italy’s treasury had the decision gone the 
other way, are Count Villa, silkman; Editor 
Luigi Barzini of Corriere d’America; Presi- 
dent Siero Susi of the Manhattan branch 
of the Italian Commercial Bank. 
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ALBANIA 


International Cough 


Gleefully last week anti-tobacco leagues 
and anti-cigaret societies pointed to young 
King Zog of Albania as a frightful warn- 
ing. Having smoked a small carload of 
cigarets (coarse, loose-rolled Macedonias) 
in the past year,* King Zog developed such 
a cough that his Italian physician an- 
nounced that he had completely lost his 
voice. King Zog was dumb. 

Alarming news that the dumb Zog’s 
ailment might be cancer of the throat 
caused European chancelleries to turn 





ALBANIA’S ZOG 


. excessively fumigated. 


anxious eyes on Albania. Despite its bache- 
lor king, Albania is already an Italian pro- 
tectorate to all intents and _ purposes. 
Diplomats feared that the death of King 
Zog, the disturbances that are almost cer- 
tain to ensue, would be just the excuse 
needed for official Italian intervention. 
With Albania Italian territory, and Italy 
colonizing Dalmatia by the terms of the 
Treaty of Nettuno (Time, June 17), Italy 
would have what she has always wanted, 
virtual command of the Adriatic. 

Fearful of Italy’s hungry eyes, the Al- 
banian Chancellery loudly announced that 
King Zog was not dumb. He wheezed, 
they admitted, but remained intelligible. 
Further he had reduced his cigaret diet 
from 150 to 50 per day. 


JUGOSLAVIA 


Assassins Mourned 

Fifteen years ago last week, Archduke 
Franz Ferdinand of Austria, heavy-jowled, 
fearsomely mustached, tightly hooked into 
his light blue tunic, handed his wife into 
an automobile in front of the Serajevo 
town hall. A few moments later as the 
automobile passed by the Lateiner bridge 
over the Miljacka River, a volley of pistol 
shots rang out. The Archduke and his 
wife slumped forward, dead. That shoot- 
ing by the Serajevo bridge, fuse of the 
World War, brought death to millions. In- 





*He is credited with smoking 150 cigarets a 
day, nearly 55,000 per annum. 


cidentally it brought independence from 
Austria to the province of Bosnia and the 
creation of the Jugoslav Kingdom. Last 
week all Jugoslavia celebrated the anni- 
versary. 

Gravrilo Princip and Nadelko Cabrino- 
vitc were the students who killed the Arch- 
duke & his Duchess. Their bodies, with 
those of 26 of their fellow conspirators, 


| 
| 


lie in a great stone vault, unmarked out of | 


regard for Austrian feeling. 
hero services were held last week. 


Here solemn | 


At the same time, while a requiem mass | 


was being sung in St. Stefan’s at Vienna, | 
Monarchists mourned the dead Archduke | 


near the bridge over the Miljacka. 


JAPAN 


Mobilization 

The Japanese War Office solemnly de- 
clared last fortnight that-a “state of war” 
existed in the empire. A general, instant 


mobilization of war industries was ordered. | 


General staffs assembled, industrial leaders 
sat alert at their desks, all factories were 
ordered to produce “war materials.” 
Martial as the mobilization sounded, it 
was in reality no more than what occurs 
annually on Defense Day in the U. S.., 
when for a few minutes railway presidents 
and corporation heads exchange potent 
telegrams with the War Department at 
Washington. But Japan’s Defense Day 
served to remind U. S. citizens in Hawaii, 
last week occupied with the inauguration 
of a new Governor (see p. 11), of the 
strategic importance of their position. 
More peaceful was last week’s news 
from Tokyo when His Majesty the Em- 
peror Hirohito ratified the Kellogg Treaty 
for the Renunciation of War (see below). 





——— 


“In the Name of. . .” 

Emperor Hirohito’s signing of the Kel- 
logg Treaty (see above) had grave and 
unexpected results last week. Almost with- 
out warning it was announced that the 
Conservative Cabinet of Baron Giichi 
Tanaka would resign. 

The Kellogg Treaty concludes with the 
seemingly harmless statement that it is 
signed by the rulers of the various nations 
“in the name of their respective peoples.” 
Though Japan is a constitutional mon- 
archy, yearly growing more democratic, 
nowhere are royal prerogatives more 
jealously guarded. According to the Jap- 
anese Constitution the Emperor, Son of 
Heaven, does not sign treaties “in the 
name of his people” for that would mean 
that it was the people who were making 
the treaty, the Emperor who was their 
agent. Japanese Prime Ministers sign “in 


the name of” the people. Japan’s Emperor 


signs ‘for the good of” the people. 


Realizing that this was a purely techni- | 


cal point, that there was no objection from 
any party to the spirit or the clauses of 
the Kellogg Treaty, the Tanaka govern- 
ment advised the Emperor to sign the 
treaty as written, for fear of causing inter- 
national complications. To appease ultra- 
conservatives, an official explanation was 
issued pointing out that the Emperor was 
signing a treaty written in a foreign lan- 











guage; that the Emperor was doing noth- 


ing to lower his authority. 


The sensitive nature of onetime Foreign | 
Minister Count Yasuya Uchida could not | 
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South 
America~ 


Africa Cruise 


OR you... Canadian Pacific 
presents the most intriguing of 
cruises, 

On January 21, next, you sail out 
of New York’s winter straight into 
West Indies’ summer. Then... Rio 
de Janeiro... Montevideo... Buenos 
Aires...capitals of sister empires. 
Then...startling contrast, the lone- 
liest colony in the world, Tristan da 
Cunha. South Africa... jungles... 
Victoria Falls ... Kaffir kraals. A 
swift curtain ... Dar-es-Salaam... 
Mombasa. Finally... Egypt and the 
Mediterranean. 104 days. 

Your home throughout is the 
Duchess of Atholl . . . 20,000 gross 
tons. Ball-louvre pressure ventila- 
tion. A whole deck of stunning, 
modern-decorated public rooms. 
Another whole sports deck. 


OTHER WINTER CRUISES 


Round-the-World . . . December 2 
Mediterranean (two)... Feb.3...13 
West Indies, Dec. 23, Jan. 10, Feb. 11 

The alluring details are in book- 
lets. If you have a good travel-agent, 
ask him. Information also from any 
Canadian Pacific office. New York, 
344 Madison Ave....Chicago, 71 E. 
Jackson Blvd. ... Montreal, 201 St. 
James St., West... and 30 other 
cities in U. S. and Canada. 


Canadian 


Pacific 


World’s Greatest Travel System 
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THE INDIA €XPERIENCE _ 


Atm 5 
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Antelope 
Hunting 
with 


Cheetah 


Inpia . . . converted now into a 
traveller's paradise . . . 40,000 miles of railroads . . . single-berth pull- 
mans and hotel-cars convertible into your own bungalow for stop- 
overs . . . European hotels . . . model Indian servants. Thus, you 
can cover the whole fascinating India experience, from Delhi with 
its famous Chandni Chowk, to Madura with its temples of bizarre 
worship ... from Nagpur for large or small game shooting 
to Jaipur, the fantastic pink City... from Amritsar, exotically 
crowned with the glowing Golden Temple to the smart 
English club verandas in Madras. @, Regular weekly steamers. 
Booklets, complete tour service by Indian State Railways, 342 
Madison Ave., New York. Or, consult principal tourist agencies 
(any office) or your own agent. Freight inquiry also solicited. 




















brook such an irregularity. He was re- 
sponsible for the Kellogg treaty in Japan. 
He felt that he was put in the position of 
presenting an unconstitutional treaty to his 
country. Piqued, he resigned from the 
Privy Council, paid a farewell visit to 
Prince Saonji, last of the Elder Statesmen 
or Genro. 

The Genro is a political institution with- 
out Western precedent. Possessing no 
constitutional authority but politically ac- 
tive until 1922, it then consisted of the 
four patriarchs who helped frame the Con- 
stitution of 1889—Marshal Prince Yama- 
gata, Prince Saonji, Prince Matsukata, 
Marquis Okuma. No political move of any 
importance was made by the Emperor 
without consulting the Elder Statesmen. 
When their great age made traveling to 
the Palace difficult, Imperial messengers 
were sent to ask their advice. Prince Kim- 
mochi Saonji, now 80 (he was born in the 


| year of the California Gold Rush) is the 
| last survivor. So great is his influence still 


that when etiquette seemed to demand 
that Prime Minister Tanaka and his whole 
Cabinet must resign with Privy Councillor 
Uchida, Cabinet Members hastened to the 
garden of Prince Saonji respectfully to 
wait the opinion of that wrinkled sage. 
Slated to follow Baron Tanaka in office 
was Yugo Hamaguchi, Liberal Party 
Leader whose policy of retrenchment and 
removal of the gold embargo is popularly 


acclaimed. 
CHINA 


“Commissioner” Feng 

Easier in mind than he had been for 
months was President Chiang Kai-shek 
last week. Painlessly, tactfully, he re- 
moved the discordant figure of Marshal 
Feng Yu-hsiang, the “Christian General,” 


| from the harmony of Chinese politics. 


A month ago, Marshal Feng, war lord 
of Peiping (Peking) and the Northwestern 
Provinces, was on the verge of war with 
the Nationalist Government. Four hun- 
dred thousand troops were mobilized on 
either side. Haughty Marshal Feng sent 
scurrilous letters to President Chiang, and 
rallied his allies (Trme, June 3). Last 
week, before actual hostilities commenced, 
the “Christian General” suddenly capitu- 
lated, agreed to leave China. 

It was not a complete surrender. For 
calling off the war, Marshal Feng was to 
receive $3,200,000 from the Nanking gov- 
ernment: three millions to pay off his 
private army, $200,000 for personal travel- 
ing expenses. Further, Marshal Feng was 
not going abroad, ignominiously, ‘‘for his 
health,” as has many another discredited 
Chinese leader. On his travels Marshal 
Feng will soothe his wounded dignity with 
the comforting title of “Special Investiga- 
tion Commissioner of Foreign Economic 
Affairs for the Nanking Government.” 
Lastly President Chiang was forced pub- 
licly to cancel the order for the capture 
and punishment of Marshal Feng, before 
he would consent to leave the country. 

Whatever the cost, it was worth it to get 
rid of turbulent Feng. Last week a stable 
China united under one government 
seemed nearer fulfillment than at any time 
in the past 18 years. Feng’s armies and 
dominions, it was announced, were to be 
turned over to Marshal Yen Hsi-shan. 
strong ally of the Nationalists, ‘Model 
Governor” of Shansi Province. 
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WHAT WESTINGHOUSE IS DOING TO MODERNIZE THE WORLD 
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MODERN ELECTRIC POWER TRANSMISSION IS BASED ON ALTERNATING CURRENT DEVELOPED BY WESTINGHOUSE 


DRAWN FOR WESTINGHOUSE BY C. PETER HELCK 
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Where power flows.... business STOWS 


Follow the course of America’s early industry 
where its trail is marked by old mills, and see how 
manufacturing used to be shackled to water- 
power. Compare this with what you find today. 

Industry now locates where raw materials are 
most convenient. For today’s power flows where 
man desires it, directly over hill and dale, 
then spreads unseen through acres of fac- 
tory buildings to reach the individual drives 
of machines. It goes into dark corners and 
fills them with steady light. It brings fresh 
air, and heat, and comfort. 


Electricity takes loads from weary backs, 
and responsibility from tired minds. It brings 
shorter hours and higher out- 


puts and increases the earning 


Westinghouse 
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The Sign of a 
Westinghouse Dealer 


Westinghouse 


capacity of workers. Modern industry has accepted. 
electric power as the shortest route from raw 
material to finished product. Moreover, present- 
day bankers accept the demand for electric 
power as an accurate index to industrial activity. 

The widespread distribution of electricity is 
made possible by the initiative of com- 
panies which manufacture power in large 
quantities and deliver it uninterruptedly 
to the doorstep of industry. 

Westinghouse has co-operated, step by 
step, with the power companies by pro- 
viding apparatus to meet each new need for 
the generation, transmission, and applica- 
tion of electricity for homes, 


farms, offices and industry. 
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THE EMANCIPATION OF THE AMERICAN BUSINESS MAN 


'T§ 
‘ll reorganize the business 


33 


... if youll reorganize Yourself 


‘‘Lisren, old man. You’ve 
come to me as your banker, 
your counsellor, your friend. 
You want to reorganize your 
business... refinance and ex- 
pand. You have a right to... 
with your success. But I’m 
going to give yeu this straight 
from the shoulder. Your com- 
pany is paying you $60,000 a 
year salary, and it’s your brains 
they’re paying for... not the 
number of hours you spend at 
your desk. And at least a fourth 
of your time is spent at a jot 
of detail that isn’t $60,000 stuff. 
You think you’re being thor- 
ough... but you’re just being 
thoroughly behind the times 
in that one direction. If the 
business is to be expanded it 
will need all of your $60,000 


brain all the time... not just 
part of it. We’ll reorganize the 


business if you’ll reorganize 


yourself...” 


So HE set out to revise his 


working scheme. Hunted 
methods and machines to 
lighten the burden of detail 
that kept the full light of his 
mind from penetrating into 


the problems of the business. 
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THE EMANCIPATION OF THE AMERICAN BUSINESS MAN 


Stalked them through a jungle iat bid ae firm equipped to solve it. 
of claims and counter-claims. EMANCIPATORS For here, and here alone, are 
Listened to an army of ‘‘spe- or ee ea 4,000 of the best informed 


men in America on office 


cial pleaders,’’? each bubbling 


with the virtues of his own operation and business meth- 


ods eager to tackle your prob- 
lem ... and to remedy it. 


particular office appliance, sys- 


tem, or device. 


. shield 
And he ended up in a fog. . . Here alone is a complete line 


until of all types of equipment for 


all tl S 31 . 
One day a friend told him of ecmendrass draenei: 


a . 4 alone, is the greatest business 
a new thing in American busi- 


service organization ever con- 
ness... a new company that 
ee Ty ceived in the history of busi- 
was a consolidation of the . 


cream of all the fine old busi- 
ness equipment companies. A 


ness in America. 


And here alone is an organi- 
zation that need not favor one 


company that could give him 
type of method or machine 


sound, unbiased advice, be- 
cause they sold all types of above another, since all types 
business equipment, and were 
freed from al] selfish necessity 
of stressing one above the 


other. 


are under one single banner. 


Put them to work for you 
... at no cost 


And that ended the problem. 
Any of these 4,000 men are at 


your service. And behind them 
a corps of specialists to assist 


REMINGTON RAND gs ail 


things to all businesses... 
_them in the knottier problems 


No MATTER what the manage- which arise. Write or phone 
any Remington Rand branch 


... find just what this busi- 


ment problem is. . . whether 
it concerns a corner store or a 


huge chain of factories... ness service can do to further 





Remington Rand is the one the welfare of your business. 


Remington Rand 


BUSINESS SERVICE 
REMINGTON Typewriters and Accounting Machines ... LIBRARY BUREAU Filing Systems and Indexing Service 
RAND and KARDEX Visible Records ... SAFE-CABINET Record Protection Devices ... INDEX VISIBLE ... POWERS Accounting Machines 


DALTON Adding and Bookkeeping Machines ... KALAMAZOO and BAKER-VAWTER Loose Leaf Equipment 


Executive offices, Buffalo, New York. Sales offices in all leading cities. 
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New World’s Worker 


The turn of the century found the 
young firm of Doubleday, Page & Co. 
about to publish a new magazine. Partner 
Walter Hines Page was to be editor. The 
magazine was to concern itself with the 
“activities of the newly organized world, 
its problems and even its romances.” As- 
sisting in early discussions of policy and 
in the selection of a name was a young 
man, Russell Doubleday, 28, ten years 
the junior of his publisher-brother Frank 
Nelson Doubleday. 

The name chosen was World’s Work. 
Able Editor Page needed little assistance 
and young Russell Doubleday turned his 
attention to the book-publishing end of 
the firm’s business. But always he kept an 
interested eye on World’s Work, wrote 
articles for it, was its advertising manager 
for a season. 

Walter Hines Page died in 1918 after 
serving as U. S. Ambassador to the Court 
of St. James’s. Succeeding him as Editor 
of World’s Work have been his son Arthur 
Wilson Page, Burton Jesse Hendrick, Ed- 
gar French Strother, and most lately, Bar- 
ton Wood Currie, onetime editor of Ladies 
Home Journal. Last year Doubleday, Page 
& Co. ceased to be exclusively the Double- 
day family business, by merging with the 
business of Book Publisher George H. 
Doran. Last week, in an objective sort of 
way, Doubleday, Doran & Co. announced 
that Russell Doubleday was to step in and 
edit World’s Work. 

The histories of Doubleday, Page & Co. 
and World’s Work have not been parallel. 
The company has always prospered. The 
magazine has, as magazines will, languished 
from time to time. 

Editor Doubleday’s first announcement 
was to say that World’s Work would revert 
to First Editor Page’s principles. He prom- 
ised that its oldtime “March of Events” 
section would again take its place in the 
front pages. Admitting that the magazine 
had “fallen by the wayside.” Editor 
Doubleday promised renewed vigor, inter- 
est, progressiveness under his leadership. 
Also he told of two biographies soon forth- 
coming—one of the late great Myron T. 
Herrick, one of Banker-Ambassador Henry 
Morgenthau. 


When a new caddy joins the caddy-shed 
gang at the Piping Rock Club on Long 
Island, one of the first persons he learns to 
recognize is a very tall, very lean, very 
sunburned man with a decided aquiline 
nose, a pleasant smile. “That’s Russell 
Doubleday,” the new caddy is told. “He’s 
a swell guy.” The new caddy soon learns 
that though Mr. Doubleday plays golf only 
a little under too, “swell guy” is a good 
description. 

Further along Long Island from his Glen 
Cove home are two other Doubleday 
estates, at Oyster Bay. One belongs to 
Editor Doubleday’s leonine elder brother, 
Frank Nelson Doubleday, now virtually 
retired, no longer a lordly yachtsman, but 
still a man-of-the-world, a bookish corre- 
spondent with the great and near-great 
(Rudyard Kipling, Thomas Edward Law- 
rence, Richard LeGallienne). Nearby lives 
Nelson Doubleday of the second genera- 


tion, Frank Nelson’s son. He has the 
family height and sunburn, and his father’s 
imperious air. He plays tennis by day, 
ping-pong in the evenings. His business 
fame rests upon the mail-order technique 
which he developed to sell such books as 
The Pocket Nature Library, The Pocket 
University, Forty Thousand (Questions, 
Encyclopedia of Etiquette. Christopher 
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RUSSELL DOUBLEDAY 
. will try to make pages like Page. 

Morley, hearty Doubleday-Doran author, 
often visits and compliments Mrs. Nelson 
on her knowledge of landscape gardening. 
Not content with beautifying her own 
country place, she has supervised the land- 
scaping of Doubleday, Doran’s Country 
Life Press at Garden City, L. I. 
i 
Rhymester Funk 

People who contribute to newspaper 
columns are very free with their signa- 
tures. Some make free with great names, 
sign themselves “Napoleon,” “George 
Washington,” “Calvin Coolidge.” Others 
make free to be funny and call themselves 
names like Oscar Zilch, Wilton F. Casso- 
wary, Ivan Offalitch. 

Conductor Harry Irving Phillips of the 
“Sun Dial” in the New York Evening Sun, 
did not think one way or another about 
the signature attached to some contributed 
verses he printed in early April, entitled 
“To a wife about to start on a shopping 
tour.” The last stanza read: 

So when you dare declare to me 

You will not buy a hat 

Today—you lie and know you lie!— 

I will not credit that! 

The signature was: 
FUNK.” 

Contributor 
again. 





“WILFRED J. 


Funk soon contributed 
His next piece to get into print 


was “A Defy” to all the poets from whom 
he was frank to steal phrases because they 
“steal more than a plenty from me.” 

In anyone but a colyum conductor that 
last line might have aroused curiosity. 
But Colyumist Phillips, discreetly dense. 


let things go along and two weeks later 
published the following, again signed WIL- 
FRED J. FUNK: 

WALL STREET WAILS 

Ding, dong bell, 

Market gone to hell! 

Who put her there? 

Little Tommy Bear! 

Who'll geeva pull? 

Little Johnny Bull! 

What a naughty little pup 

To eat the paper profits up. 

Contributor Funk was obviously a man 
of substance, conscious of the stock- 
market. His subsequent contributions 
would have revealed him, to any between- 
lines-reader, as: a fatalist; a hedonist con- 
scious of women, tobacco, liquor; a bad 
golfer; a married man whose thoughts 
sometimes stray afield; a middle-aged mar- 
ried man whose thoughts always return 
homeward. Wilfred J. Funk dutifully 
summed himself up, in fact, in his opus 
for May 9g entitled “Symptoms,” as fol- 
lows: 

SYMPTOMS 

I am a sort of a cynical cuss, 

Mellow and mildly sarcastic. 

My sensibilities hardly will muss 

Any more; they’re elastic. 

I have aversions—God knows it—a 

score— 

Motor trips, talkies, recitals, 

College reunions—they all are a bore 

Paining me deep in my vitals. 

I dislike dancing—at least wth a 

meal— 

And only when I am drinking ; 

Cabarets long ago lost their appeal— 

Awful, to my way of thinking. 

Night life? Man, for it I never was 

strong; 

Really, I’m not a bit sporty; 

Yes, you are not in the least degree 

wrong— 

I am a shade over forty. 

Not until last week did Colyumist Phil- 
lips suspect that WILFRED J. FUNK 
might be neither a great name taken in 
vain nor a nom de plume. A casual but 
curious reader informed Colyumist Phil- 
lips that Wilfred John Funk is the name 


of a 46-year-old, married resident of 
Montclair, N. J. (Manhattan suburb). 
Montclair’s Funk answers Contributor 


Funk's self-description in all important 
particulars, with the added particular that 
he is Publisher of the large, middle-aged 
Literary Digest. 

Publisher Funk last week evaded in- 
quiries but did not deny that Publisher 
Funk and Contributor Funk are one & the 


same man. 
— 


New Plain Talker 


Writer-critic Arthur Burton Rascoe is 
36. Eight years ago he was literary and 
dramatic editor of the Chicago Tribune, 
‘“World’s Greatest Newspaper.” Since then 
other Rascoe jobs have been: associate 
editor of McCall’s, literary editor of the 
New York Tribune (now Herald Tribune), 
editor of Johnson Features, Inc., literary 
critic of Arts & Decorations, editor of The 
Bookman. Last week the latest Rascoc 
position was announced—associate editor 
of Plain Talk, red-covered monthly (circu- 
lation 25,700) edited by Geoffrey Dell 
(“G. D.”) Eaton in somewhat the manner 
of Henry Louis Mencken’s kraut-liveried 
American Mercury (circulation 69,000). 
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Do you KNOW ¢ + 





oe 
Out from the sun baked plains of 
alkali dust comes a whooping cheer 
for Spud... the full tobacco ciga- 
rette that is cooler! It’s man-size 
Spud enthusiasm telling of long 
days following the herd .. . thick 
clouds of red-hot dust particles 
taken in by shouting throats. Sui- 
cide to smoke ... except cooling 
Spuds! What a test for Spud in 


the extreme of smoking hardships! 





“SMOKE 16% COOLER BY TEST” 
.-.a little book telling how Spud’s 
greater coolness was proved scien- 
tifically and what it means to 


you... sent gladly on request. 











«++ THE 


COOLER 
SMOKE? 


a 


IN HEAT AND DUST...A COOLING SPUD! 


It shows Spud as a summer ciga- 
rette... for motoring, for hiking, 
in parched city streets and _sti- 
fling mid-summer offices. Spud 


smoke is cooling... 16% cooler. 


This heightens Spud’s full tobacco | 


flavor. A great new freedom in 
old-fashioned tobacco enjoyment. 
At better stands 20 for 20c. The 
Axton-Fisher Tobacco Company, 


Incorporated, Louisville, 







JUDGE SPUD... Not by first puff 
---but by first pack. Surprise 
of first puff soon forgotten... con- 
tinued coolness heightens enjoy- 
ment of the full tobacco flavor. 


MENTHOL-COOLED 4 p Ui D CIGARETTES 


COWBOY'S 








| Pulitzer 


Andrews Little. 











MILESTONES 


Born. To King Alexander & Queen 
Marie of Jugoslavia, a son (third), pro- 
visionally named Paul by the Archbishop 





of Ljubliana; at Castle Bled, Slovenia. 





J 
Y 





Married. Ralph Pulitzer Jr., of Man- 
hattan, grandson of the late great Joseph 
(founder of the New York 
World); and Miss Bessie Catherine As- 
pinwall of Great Neck, L. I.; at Great 
Neck. 

Married. Mrs. Beth Sully Fairbanks, 
40, divorced wife of Douglas Fairbanks 
Sr., and of James Evans Jr. of Pittsburgh; 
mother of Douglas Fairbanks Jr.; and 
Jack Whiting, 28, of Philadelphia, leading 
man in the musicomedy Hold Everything ; 
at the Algonquin Hotel, Manhattan. 

o—— 

Married. May McAvoy, spinster 
cinemactress; and Maurice J. Cleary, 
bachelor Los Angeles banker; at Holly- 
wood. 








> 


we 

Sued for Divorce. By Dr. Clarence 
Cook Little, resigned President of the 
University of Michigan; Mrs. Katherine 





Nominated. Edward Pearson Warner, 


| Editor of Aviation (T1meE, July 1); to be 


President of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers; at Saranac Lake, N. Y. 
sate Nee ee 
Elected. F. A. Merrick, vice president 
and general manager, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Co.; to be presi- 
dent. 





° 
Vv 


Died. Wilmer Stultz, 29, of Nassau, 
L. I., trans-Atlantic air pilot (the Friend- 
ship, with Amelia Earhart, June, 1928); at 
Roosevelt Field, L. I., while stunting with 
two friends. 








@—- 


Died. Princess Alfred Hohenlohe- 
Schillingsfurst Schillingsfurst, (née Cath- 
erine Britton) 37, of Vienna, wife of a 
onetime member of the Austro-Hungarian 
Diplomatic Corps in the U. S.; in Vienna. 


——— 


Died. The Rt. Hon. Sir Beilby Francis 
Alston, 60, British Ambassador to Brazil, 


| onetime Chargé d’Affaires at Peking; in 


Ky. | 


London. 








Died. Louis Spreckels, 62, of Yonkers, 
N. Y., General Manager of Federal Sugar 
Refining Co.; at Yonkers. 


EE 





Died. Dion Boucicault, 70, of Hurley, 
Buckinghamshire, England, actor, pro- 
ducer; at Hurley. 

Died. William Whitman Farnam, 85, of 
New Haven, Conn., Yale graduate (1866), 
onetime Yale University Treasurer; in 
New Haven. 








Died. Strongheart, 13, German police 
dog, principal of many a cinema (Brawn 
of the North, White Fang, North Star, 


| The Love Master); in Los Angeles. 
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Model H-3 — $75. Imprints 
names or data, 1200 to 1800 im- 
pressions an hour! Other hand 
operated models from $20 to 
$105. All prices f. 0. b, Chicago. 


Model F-2 Electric — 

Handles name and data 

writing on all forms thru 

a ribbon, 2,000 to 3,000 

an hour. Electrically oper- 

ated models $285, up, 
f. o. b. Chicago. 


Dupligraph — 
Model D3 — 
Leased at $65 
per month. Prints 
2,000 letters per 
hour, complete 
with name, ad- 
dress, salutation, 
date, entire let- 
ter and signa- 
ture. Other mod- 
els of duplicat- 
ing machines 
sold at $57.50 
to $1,770.00 f. 
o. b. Chicago. 


Model A-4 Automatic—Im- 
prints an almost unlimited 
variety of forms, 7,500 per 
hour. Automatic machines 
$485 up, f. o. b. Chicago. 


Alddressogfaph. 
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Multiply 


the work they do 


O to 50 times ~at less cost 


“T_T AND WORK” has failed to keep pace with modern busi- 


ness. Time is too valuable — mistakes are too costly. 


Addressograph products, used in every size business, write and 
imprint thousands of office and factory forms 10 to 50 times 
faster than hand methods and without errors. The range of 
work done is almost unlimited — heading statements, etc.— 
writing sales letters, etc.—filling-in collection forms, etc.—im- 
printing factory job tickets, etc.—listing payroll forms, etc.— 
writing checks, etc. — writing tags, labels, etc. — addressing 
wrappers, listing mailer strips, etc.—duplicating and printing 
letters, forms, etc. 


The unnecessary expense and waste of “hand work” in your 
business can be eliminated. Mail coupon below for helpful 
advice and information. 

Sales and service agencies in the principal cities of the world 


ADDRESSOGRAPH CoMPANY, 907 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 


Canadian Head Office and Factory: Addressograph Co., Ltd., 
30 Front Street W, Toronto, 2, Ont. 
European Head Office and Factory: London, England. 
Manufacturers of Graphotype, Addressograph, Dupligraph, 
Cardograph, Speedaumat 


7 


y Street, Chicago, I 












Il. 








4 
off 
Cardograph — $57.50 f. o. b. 74 
Chicago. Produces 1500 messages 
on post cards in an hour! 7 Mail 


f/f. with your 
7 letterhead to 


Vduuudiods ADDRESSOGRAPH Co. 


907 West Van Buren 


7 We are interested in 
7 eliminating the unnecessary 


PRINTS FROM TYPE 7 expense and wasted time of 
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Copyright 1929, Addressograph Co Wddsidtdtd/: 
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“hand work” in our business. 
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AERONAUTICS 








Curtiss-Wright Roc 

Once there were 88 U. S. motor car 
manufacturers. Now there are 47. Mis- 
haps and mergers reduced the number. 
Analogous has been the career of the avia- 
tion industry during the rapid past three 
years of its expansion. There are about 
350 makers of airplanes, five of lighter- 
than-air craft, 30 of motors. Those con- 
cerns too have had their mishaps and 
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INVENTOR WRIGHT 


. . . dour. 


mergers, especially mergers. The majority 
of them now belong to what until last week 
were four groups—United Aircraft & 
Transport, Aviation Corp., Curtiss-Keys, 
and “Hoyt.” Last week the Curtiss and 
“Hoyt” groups merged. 

The name of the latest roc of transpor- 
tation is Curtiss-Wright Corp. Its net as- 
sets are 76 million dollars. Its chiefs are 
to be Chairman Richard Farnsworth Hoyt, 
41, Chairman of Wright Aeronautical 
Corp. & sundry others, and President 
Clement Melville Keys, 53, President of 
Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Co. 

Neither Mr. Hoyt nor Mr. Keys are 
putting all their properties into the new 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. The merged units 
are: 

Wright Aeronautical Corp. (Hoyt) 

Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Co. (Keys) 

Curtiss Airports Corp. (Keys) 

Curtiss Flying Service (Keys) 

Curtiss Aeroplane Export Co. (Keys) 

Curtiss-Caproni Corp. (Keys) 

Curtiss-Robertson Airplane Mfg. Co. 

(Keys) 

New York Air Terminals (Hoyt ) 

N. Y. & Suburban Airlines (Hoyt) 

Keystone Aircraft Corp. (Hoyt) 

These provide among themselves a 
manifold sales organization. To them air- 
men last week felt certain would soon be 
conjoined three plane manufacturers not 
yet entirely under Hoyt or Keys control. 

Large scale customers for the products 
of Curtiss-Wright Corp. will be the great 
transport companies which Mr. Hoyt and 
Mr. Keys more or less dominate: Aviation 


Corp. of the Americas (Pan-American 
Airways), National Air Transport, Trans- 
continental Air Transport, Pitcairn Avia- 
tion, Inc.* Upon sailing for Europe last 
week Mr. Keys was meticulous in stating 
that these transport companies would not 
buy their equipment exclusively from their 
allied manufacturers. 

No unhampered way has Curtiss-Wright 
Corp. for control of the U. S. air industry, 
if that is the hope of Messrs. Keys & 
Hoyt. Redoubtable against subjugation 
are W. Averell Harriman & Robert Leh- 
man’s $40,000,000 Aviation Corp.,* and 
Frederick B. Rentschler’s $25,000,000 
United Aircraft & Transport Corp. 

Aviation Corp. already has in its hands: 

Fairchild Aviation Corp. 
Universal Aviation Corp. 
Colonial Airways Corp. 
Southern Air Transport 
Embry-Riddle Aviation Corp. 
Interstate Air Lines, Inc. 

United Aircraft & Transport has: 

Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co. 
Boeing Airplane Co. 

Boeing Air Transport 
Hamilton Aero Manufacturing Co. 
Chance Vought Corp. 

Hamilton Metalplane Co. 

Pacific Air Transport Co. 

Stout Air Lines Inc. 

Outside of these great dominators are, 
among many others and to mention only 
their plane names: Detroit Aircraft Corp. 
(Ryan, Lockheed-Vega, Eastman, Black- 
burn), Fokker (into which General 
Motors has bought**), Ford, Pitcairn, 
Alexander Eaglerock, Savoia-Marchetti, 
Bellanca, Brunner-Winkle Bird, Consoli- 
dated, Fleet, Great Lakes, Stearman, Whit- 
telsey (Aero-Avian), Columbia, Stinson, 
Swallow, Sikorsky, Cessna, Douglas 
(which may go to Curtiss-Wright). 


Inc. 


The new Curtiss-Wright Corporation 
hyphenates two of the oldest names in 
aviation—those of Orville Wright, 57 and 
Glenn Hammond Curtiss, 51. Mr. Curtiss 
early flew what Mr. Wright had invented, 
the airplane. During the bicycling 1890's, 
the Wrights made “safety bicycles.”++ In 
1902 Mr. Curtiss began to manufacture 
motor cycles. While Orville Wright, and 
his late brother Wilbur, tinkered at Day- 
ton, Ohio, with box kites which would 
glide and later with motors which would 
make them fly, Mr. Curtiss at Hammonds- 


*Last month Mr. Keys bought Pitcairn Avia- 
tion mail-carrying unit of Harold F. Pitcairn’s 
group. Last week Mr. Keys sold Pitcairn Avia- 
tion to North American Aviation, holding com- 
pany of which he is president. 

tOnly that amount of its $200,000,000 stock 
has been sold. 

**Bendix Aviation is another channel whereby 
General Motors has recently entered aviation. 
Bendix Aviation combines Bendix Brake Co., 
Eclipse Machine Co., Delco Aviation, Stromberg 
Motor Devices and Scintilla Magneto, and since 
last week Pioneer Instrument. In forming Ben- 
dix Aviation the Curtiss, Wright, United and 
Aviation Corp. interests worked with General 
Motors. 

ttAnother famed onetime bicycle maker is 
Motor Tycoon John North Willys, 55, who did 
business at Canandaigua, N. Y., not far from 
Hammondsport. In 1917 he helped Mr. Curtiss 
expand Curtiss Motor and Plane production for 
war demands, by acquiring controlling stock of 
the Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Co. Mr. Keys, 
president, now has control. 


port, N. Y., tinkered with engines which 
would make cycles go mechanically and 
then with planes which would utilize those 
motors. 

Mr. Wright has a personal reticence 
which has endeared him to many honorable 
institutions and societies. To businessmen 
his reticence seems dourness. He is not 
connected with the Wright Aeronautical 
Corp., outgrowth of his original manufac- 
turing company. Mr. Curtiss, on the other 
hand, has been affable, enterprising and 
shrewd. He is President of the Board of 
Trustees of the Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor 
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. shrewd. 


Co., holds stock in various companies, but 
takes little interest in their financial and 
industrial activities. Among airmen Orville 
Wright is revered as the inventor of the 
airplane and its controls. Glenn Ham- 
mond Curtiss is cheered as the airplane's 
great improver, and the father of the fly- 
ing boat. 

Clement Melville Keys, one of the two 
chiefs in the present Curtiss-Wright Corp. 
merger, taught classics at St. Catherine's, 
Ont., at the turn of the century. Ambi- 
tious, he went to Manhattan where he 
became a financial reporter, editor, then 
banker & broker (C. M. Keys & Co.). 
The war took him into the air. He became 
Vice President of Curtiss Aeroplane & 
Motor Corp., then Chairman of its Finan- 
cial Committee, then President. Especially 
during the past three years has he reached 
out, drawn in and plaited together a power- 
ful aviation organization. 

Richard Hoyt went from Harvard 
(1g10) into finance (Hayden, Stone & 
Co.) and into aviation. The diverse com- 
panies which he dominates have been little 
integrated. 





Socialite Flying 


Proud were four pretty Eastern girls last 
week. At Hicksville, L. I., they performed 
the central rites at the opening of the Long 
Island Aviation Country Club, first of its 
kind in the U. S. Before several hundred 
socialites beneath variegated lawn um- 
brellas, each girl christened a club plane— 
Bunny, Squirrel, School Marm, Malolo. 
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Mural by Arthur Covey. Wood block engraving by Howard McCormick 


GREAT manufactories, towering skyscrapers, 
moving trains and motors, mighty ships—achieve- 
ments of man that vey the work of the grind- 
ing wheel. 


Yesterday, the mechanic with steel against steel 
slowly and laboriously milled his stock. 


Today, grinding wheels and grinding machines 
fashion even the hardest steel alloys to mechanical 
perfection on a mass production basis. 


NORTON COMPANY WORCESTER, MASS. 


N, OF, T2.N 


Grinding Wheels Refractories~Floor 
Grinding Machines S) and Stair Tiles 
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Repeating. Razor | 


Th i 
as is the round brass cartridge 


which holds the clip of 20 
Schick blades when you buy it. It also 
makes a convenient container for 


This 


is the clip of 20 superkeen Schick 
Steel blades that slips into Schick’s 
handle. Schick’s handle is a mag- 
azine that holds them all and pro- 
tects the blades absolutely. Their 
superkeen edges cannot be touched 


Th eo by hand until they touch your face. 
§ is how it works — like an automatic or 


pump gun—Simple as ABC. 




















A smooth shave quick, with a Schick?! 








The girls were Eleanor Hoyt, daughter of 
Richard Farnsworth Hoyt (see above) ;* 


| Emily Lawrance, daughter of Charles 


Lanier Lawrance (see below); Ann Mc- 


| Donnell, daughter of Vice President Ed- 
| ward O. McDonnell of G. M.-P. Murphy 


& Co. (securities) ; Frances Reaves, daugh- 
ter of John S. Reaves, chairman of a 
committee organizing 114 Aviation Coun- 
try Clubs throughout the country. Each 
daughter received a gold medal with her 
name on it. 

A speech by Assistant Secretary of War 
for Aeronautics Frederick Trubee Davison, 
a prayer by Navy Chaplain J. J. Brady, 
military music and air-gambolings by 
Army pilots and club members, completed 
the first air country club’s opening pro- 
gram. Fifty-five planes were in the air 
at one time. In activity and gayety the 
scene was like a hunt meet or steeple- 
chase. 


A companion aviation country club, 
the Westchester near Greenwich, Conn., 
will begin operations within a few weeks. 
Others already in process of organization 


| will be at Philadelphia, Newport, Pitts- 





burgh, Cleveland, Chicago, Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. Ruth Nichols, pilot- 


| saleslady, is now on the Pacific Coast ex- 


plaining the Aviation Country Club idea. 
That idea is to have a club near the well- 


| to-do suburbs of every large city. The 
| clubs will have their own club houses, 
| hangars, planes, landing fields. Members 


belong to the national organization and 
have the full privileges of every local club 
—hiring planes for sport, business, travel 
or training, or parking their own planes. 


Frederick Trubee Davison was asked 


| a few days after the Long Island Club’s 


opening, to be chairman of the National 
Governing Board of Aviation Country 
Clubs. A very busy public official he could 
not answer at once. 


President of the Long Island Club is 


| Charles Lanier Lawrance. On the board of 


managers with him there are famed names: 


Chance Vought William B. Leeds 
Henry P. Davison C. Oliver O'Donnell 
E. O. McDonnell Roland Palmedo 
Reginald L. Brooks James B. Taylor Jr 


William Hale Harkness Cornelius V. Whitney 


Robert Law, George M. Pynchon Jr. 


_ and Elliot S. Phillips have worked up the 





Westchester Club. Charles Townsend Lud- 
ington is busy at Philadelphia; Major Lor- 
illard Spencer, Count Alfonso Villa and 
William H. Vanderbilt at Newport; 
George Hann at Pittsburgh; David S. In- 
galls at Cleveland; Robert R. McCormick, 
Joseph Medill Patterson, Philip Wrigley. 


| John J. Mitchell at Chicago; William G. 


McAdoo Jr., Tod Ford Jr., Aldrich M. 
Peck at Los Angeles; William G. Parrott, 
Peter B. Kyne, Julliard McDonald, 
Thomas B. Eastland, Alexander Young, 
Edward H. Clark at San Francisco. 
Insignia of Aviation Country Clubs is a 
purple plane surrounded by purple initials 


| ACC, superposed on a pair of gold wings 


The pin worn on lapel or dress will indi- 


| cate membership in what present members 


| 


intend to be the most exclusive social club 
in the U.S. 


*She owns her own sport. biplane. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
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Summer and winter the cool, bracing air of San 
Francisco allows workers to produce at top 


speed, healthfully and happily. 


IN 







It is cool to-day in San Francisco and 
will be allsummer. Labor isproducing 
at the same rate of speed that it does 
at all otherseasons. The average sum- 
mer temperature is 59°, Yet it is mild 
in winter. The mean average temper- 
ature varies but 6°, summer and win- 
ter. No snow loads. No frozen pipes. 

The climate is conducive to all- 
year, outdoor recreation. And the 
dollar represents more in commodity 
purchasing power in San Francisco 
than in any other large city. ; 

It is the central city, too, serving the 
Pacific Coast market more cheaply 
and quickly than any other city. 

11,000,000 people live west of the 
Rockies. 1,600,000 consum- 
ers of greater than average 
per capita wealth live within 
an hour’s radius of the city. 

Bordering on the Pacific 
Ocean is the largest poten- 
tial market in the world. 


AVERAGE 
SUMMER 


Name 


Address 














CALIFORNIANS INC. 
Dept. 1507-A, 703 Market Street, San Francisco 

You may send the free books, “California Vacations” 

and “Why Manufacturers Choose San Francisco”, to: 


900,000,000 people are developing 
modern wants and seeking modern 
products. Here will be the scene of 
the world’s most dramatic business 
development in the not far-distant 
future. San Francisco Bay, the value 
of whose water-borne tonnage ex- 
ceeds that of all but one United States 
harbor, is the natural gateway to 
these new markets around the Pacific. 

Thus basic facts support business 
and industrial leaders in selecting 
San Francisco as headquarters city 
for their Pacific Coast operations. 
Additional facts of equal interest, 
both about San Francisco industrially 
and San Francisco, central city of a 
glorious vacationland, have 
been published in two new 
books which will be sent 
to business executives with 
the compliments of San 
Francisco’s citizens and 
institutions. 
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IVE the seated workers of 

our country the equipment 
that will induce correct posture 
at work, and efficiency in Indus- 
try will shoot to new and incred- 
ible heights. Fatigue will drop off 
amazingly; brains will function 
with fewer mistakes; internal 
organs will not be seriously im- 
paited; morale will follow the 
upward curve of health; and we 
will have a nation of advanced 


workers who build their bodies 
while they sit. 
If you would know the trend 


of correct posture in Industry, if 
you would know of production 


increases where the Do/More 





INCORRECT 
posture breeds 
fatigue, slows 






7 ee 
DO/MORE ) Rmctentinn 


posture pro- 
motes health 





Without obligation explain the 
: Do/More Idea of Seating. 


© 1929 D/M.c CO. 


Idea of Seating has been adopted, 
if you would know what some 
of the biggest organizations in 
the country think of this idea and 
how their industrial physicians, 
and doctors as a whole, regard 
Do/More, instruct your secretary 


to use the coupon below. 


In the meantime, please un- 
derstand these facts — first, 
Do/More Seating consists of seats 
that are scientifically designed for 
every sedentary occupation and 
individually adjustable for cor- 
rect posture; second, Do/More 


Seating embraces the facilities for 
servicing each Do/More instal- 


lation and making it workable. 


DO/MORE CHAIR COMPANY 
701 Do/More Block, Elkhart, Ind. 





IDEA OF ene 


cATTACH TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 


DO/MORE CHAIR COMPANY, 701 Do/More Block 


Elkhart, Indiana 


Have the “‘Do/More Man”’ 
near us call, 


and increases | Send complete information regarding your Free Trial plan and 
efficiency. explain how you furnish seating equipment for a satisfactory and 
liberal trial. 
| Check service MOST VALUABLE to you NOW! 


Iron Horse & Tin Goose 


| and Manhattan. 











| £232 


| maintained easily. 


By next week three transcontinental 
air-&-mail routes will be in operation, viz: 

Universal. Train (Santa Fe) between 
Los Angeles and Garden City, Kan., plane 
between Garden City and Cleveland, train 
(New York Central) between Cleveland 
Time, 60 hours; fare 
$250. Service began in ‘mid- June. 

Standard-Southern Air Fast Express. 
Plane between Los Angeles and El Paso, 
train (Texas & Pacific) between El Paso 
and Sweetwater, Texas; plane between 
Sweetwater and St. Louis; train (New 
York Central, Pennsylvania or Baltimore 
& Ohio) from St. Louis to Atlantic Coast 
ports. Time, 58 hours; fare, $215. This 
service made its first run the same day as 
the Santa Fe-Universal-N. Y. C. Last 
week it began regular trips. 

Transcontinental Air Transport. Plane 
between Los Angeles and Clovis, N. Mex., 
train (Santa Fe) between Clovis and 
Waynoka, Okla.; plane between Waynoka 
and Columbus, Ohio, train (Pennsylvania ) 
between Columbus and Atlantic Coast 
ports. Time, 48 hours; fare, $345. Last 
week a demonstration run was made. Reg- 
ular service begins July 7. 

These systems go through the Southwest 
where year-round transportation can be 
Elsewhere in the coun- 
try the hurried traveler can splice his own 
air-&-rail way by hopping from iron horses 
to “tin geese” (see Time, May 27). 


a 





Flights & Flyers 

Fifth Worst Accident’s Cause. The 
cause of aviation’s fifth worst heavier- 
than-air accident, the wreck of the Im- 
perial Airways’ City of Ottawa in the 
English Channel fortnight ago (TIME, 
July 1), was the splitting of two small 
connecting rod bolts. An inquiry board 
decided last week that the bolts were 
“fatigued,” a metallurgical term which 
means that the crystals of the metal had 
been strained out of their most useful 
shape and arrangement, in this case prob- 


ably by motor vibration. Planemakers 
took note of the necessity for tireless 
bolts. 


Keystone Patrician in Service. The 
biggest plane in this country is the Key- 
stone Patrician, an 18 passenger. This 
spring it hopped between the coasts and 


| borders, proving its stamina in all sorts of 


weather. Last week it went into its first 
regular passenger service, on the Colonial 
Airways New York-Boston run. Fare: 


$34.85. 


Spaniards Rescued. A lingering hope 


drove the British airplane carrier Eagle to 


search last week for the Spanish trans- 
Atlantic aspirants, Commander Ramon 
Franco and his companions, missing a week 
(Time, July 1). The Zagle found them 
100 miles southeast of the Azores, where 
they had planned to land. In a fog they 
had overshot the islands. Spanish Premier 
Primo de Rivera cried with relief at the 
news. 

Other famed ocean rescues: Harry G 
Hawker and Commander Mackenzie- 
Grieve, picked up between Newfoundland 
and Scotland, May, 1919; Commander 
John Rodgers and crew, near the Hawaiian 
Islands, September, 1925 (see map, p 
Ruth Elder and George Haldeman, 
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near the Azores, October, 1927; Come | 


mander Francesco de Pinedo and crew, 
between Newfoundland and the Azores, 
May, 1927. 

Southern Crossers Flayed. Two men 
died this spring hunting to rescue Charles 
Kingsford-Smith, Charles Ulm and their 
crew of the Southern Cross “lost” in wild 
Australia. The flyers, who guided the 
Southern Cross across the Pacific from 
San Francisco to Brisbane, Australia last 
summer (Time, June 18, 1928), had made 
a feint to fly from Sydney to London. 
Last week an Australian committee of 
inquiry found that they had considered, 
although not deliberately planned, “losing” 
themselves for purposes of publicity and 
money, that they “did not carry an efficient 
emergency radio set, did not ascertain 
whether emergency rations were aboard, 
did not consult the weather bureau regard- 
ing weather conditions, did not carry suit- 
able tools, and did not make adjustments 
for changing the radio receiving set into a 
transmitter, which would have enabled 
them to communicate with the outside 
world.” Also, inexplicably, they did not 
use their oil for smoke signals. Rebuked, 
they immediately started for London. 


Endurance Attempts. The Question 
Mark stayed in the air 150 hrs. (Time, 
Jan. 14). The Fort Worth stayed up 
1724 hrs. (Time, June 3). To surpass 
these records four planes were flying last 
week. At Cleveland R. L. Mitchell and 
Byron K. Newcomb took up the Stinson- 
Detroiter Miss Cleveland. As the new 
week began they were still flying. Also 
flying were Leo Nomis and Maurice Mor- 
rison in another Cessna at Los Angeles. 
At Minneapolis Thorwald Johnson and 
Owen Haughland kept the Cessna Miss 
Minneapolis up for 150 hrs., when a 
broken valve forced them down. At Roose- 
velt Field, L. I., Viola Gentry, flying 
cashier, and Jack Ashcraft, went up in the 
Cabinair biplane The Answer, after only 
one practice flight. They unexpectedly ran 
out of gas after 10 hrs., tried to land 
through a mist, crashed. Ashcraft was 
killed, Miss Gentry badly hurt. Her first 
and continuous cries after the smash were 
for “Bill.” “Bill” was William Ulbrich, at 
whose mother’s Mineola home she lived. 
He, at the time, was just overhead flying 
for the record with Pilot & Mrs. Martin 
Jensen in their Bellanca Three Musketeers. 
While Miss Gentry lay in the hospital and 
Pilot Ashcraft was at an undertaker’s, the 
Three Musketeers flew on, on; stayed up 
704 hrs., when their refueling plane, dis- 
abled, could sustain them no longer. 





¢ — 


Round Trip 


From Roosevelt Field, L. I., Captain 
Frank Monroe Hawks of the Texas Co. 
flew a Lockheed-Vega to Los Angeles in 
19 hrs. to min. 32 sec. He rested awhile 
and returned to Roosevelt Field in the 
fastest transcontinental time—17 hrs., 38 
min., 16 sec. Total flying time for the 
round trip: 36 hrs., 48 min., 48 sec. Said 
he: “I do not think a transcontinental 
flight need be a non-stop affair. This, too, 
is still impractical and must be classed as 
a stunt. . .. Frankly, the only reason I 
made non-stop flights was to draw closer 
attention to the feasibility of flying across 


the continent, with stops or without.” 


| you that they would 
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| Frigidaire renders a 
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HAT could you buy for your 

home that would mean so 
much to every member of the 
family in health, convenience and 
in the saving of time and work? 
| Hundreds of thousands of 
home owners would tell 





sooner give up any other 
item of household equip- 
ment than Frigidaire. 


unique service ...a serv- 
ice that cannot be dupli- 
cated by any other 
electric refrigerator or type of 


refrigeration. 


Here is an automatic refrigera-* 


tor so quiet that you don’t hear 
it start, or stop, or run. Here is 
real beauty of design, clean sur- 
faces that stay clean, a gleaming 
porcelain enamel or Duco finish, 


a cabinet with all mechanical 





More than a 





re else could you invest 


your money so wisely ¥ 
.. as in the purchase of Srigidaire— 





Sih cnt ndakinnd 


Ce aT a ee Te 
If you live in Canada, address Frigidaire Corporation, 1604 Sterling Towers, Toronto, Ont. 


FRIGIDAIRE 


Million in use 





parts completely enclosed. Here 
are elevated food shelves to make 
stooping unnecessary... extra 
power to guarantee that food 
will be kept safely cold on the 
hottest days. And here is the 
“Cold Control” that gives 
faster freezing of ice 


and desserts. 
Only Frigidaire offers 
this combination of im- 


portant features. They 
have made Frigidaire the 





The Cold Control” for choice of more buyers 
faster freezing of ice. 


than all other electric 
refrigerators combined. 

Low prices, convenient terms 
and exceptionally low operating 
cost put Frigidaire within the 
reach of every home. 

See it today at display rooms 
everywhere, or write for a 
catalog and a copy of the new 


recipe book. 


Frigidaire Corporation, Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation, Dept. Z-313, Dayton, O- 


Please send me a free copy of the Frigidaire catalog and the recipe book of frozen delicacies. 
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Judith in London 


Rochester, N. Y., where he teaches 
opera in the Eastman School of Music; 
Hollywood, in whose famed Bowl he is to 
conduct concerts and “‘concertized opera” 
this summer; and England, where he is a 
member of the Royal College of Musicians, 
all sat up last week to take notice of 
Composer Eugene Goossens’ new opera, 
Judith. England sat up the most sharply 
because the premiére was at Covent 
Garden and because it was the first all- 
British opera in a long time. Novelist 
Enoch Arnold Bennett wrote the libretto 
and beamed from a box, while Composer 
Goossens bowed from the stage, during the 
ovation. The cast, furthermore, was all- 
British except for the title part, sung and 
danced by Gota Ljungberg, able Scandi- 
navienne. 

Eugene Goossens’ parents were Flemish, 
but he was born in Liverpool 36 years ago 








EMBARRASSING 


and schooled there. The violin is his favor- 
ite instrument. His taste inclines to crea- 
tive modernism. Librettist Bennett, stick- 
ing close to his Bible, furnished the 
composer with a wieldy vehicle stressing 
only the orthodox characters—Judith, en- 
chantress of besieged Bethulia; Holo- 
fernes, the lusty besieger, whom she be- 
guiles and then beheads; Haggith, Judith’s 
maid, who smuggles the bloody head into 
the town; Achior, lieutenant of Holo- 
fernes who is bound to a stake, and released 
by Judith, for his disinclination to storm 
Bethulia; Bagoas, the chief eunuch, who is 
captivated by Judith’s beauty but fears her 
designs. The Goossens music for these 
parts is oriental, sultry, sufficiently com- 
prehensive to win staid London’s loud 
applause. The last new Judith, by Com- 
poser Arthur Honegger, created, with its 
experimental dissonances, a minor critical 
furore at its Chicago premiére (TIME, 
Feb. 7, 1927).* 





*Other Judith operas: Gotze (1887); Aerov 
(1862): George Whitfield Chadwick (1900): 
Max Ettinger (1922): von Reznicek (1923). 





MOMENTS 


When you toss a lighted firecracker and 


it lands in your mother-in-law’s lap... 


be nonchalant . . 





© P. Lorillard Co., Est. 1760 


. Light a MURAD. 


Notes 

Hempel on Talkies. Frieda Hempel 
(onetime Mrs. William B. Kahn), on the 
verge of signing a talking picture contract, 
wrote an article on this “inventive and 
progressive age” for the New York World. 
Excerpts: “I am entirely fearless in view- 
ing the future of opera and the concert in 
the era of sound motion pictures... . 
Wonderful as motion pictures with sound 
really are . . . we must not forget that 
they can only imitate a human being and 
not recreate one. . . . However, the radio, 
the phonograph and the talking picture are 
almost uncanny in their reproductions. 
. . . I believe [sound pictures] will raise 
the standard of both. The concert and the 
opera have always attracted the more dis- 
criminating part of the entertainment seek- 
ing public and such people will probably 
become even more discriminating.” 

Chautauqua. Last week Chautauqua 
Institute opened its 56th annual session 
on the shores of Chautauqua Lake, N. Y. 
Some 300 varied programs will be crowded 
into an eight-week season, including 41 
symphony concerts, eight popular operas 
in English. Conductor: Albert Frederic 
Stoessel of Manhattan’s Oratorio Society. 

On Mills Campus. The Stradivarius 
Quartet, successor to the Flonzaleys 
(Time, March 11), has begun a series 
of 28 concerts on the campus of Mills 
College (Oakland, Calif.), are also teach- 
ing at the Mills College Summer School of 
Music. 

Schipa’s Show. In Rome last week 
opened a musical comedy called Prin- 
ctpessa Liana, with a love plot about a 
princess and a troubadour. The author- 
composer: Tenor Tito Schipa of the 
Chicago Opera Company. Success: im- 
mediate. 

Bostonians Abroad. From Boston 
came news that, during May and June 
1930, on official invitation, Conductor 
Serge Koussevitzky and his Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra will tour Great Britain. 
France, Germany, Belgium, Holland, 
Czechoslovakia, Austria and Switzerland. 

Ponselle Company. From Old 
Orchard, Me., takeoff place for trans- 
Atlantic flights, came report of an All-Star 
Grand Opera to be organized by Carmela 
Ponselle, onetime Metropolitan contralto, 
sister of Soprano Rosa Ponselle. Miss 
Ponselle announced an opening at Man- 
hattan’s Metropolitan in the fall; a tour 
of the East, South, Midwest. 


ART 


Old Gold 


Numismatists were surprised last week 
when the world’s record auction price for 
a coin was paid in Manhattan, not for the 
currency of some ancient empire, but for 
a U. S. $5 goldpiece issued in California 
in 1849. The coin was privately minted. 
at the time of the Gold Rush, for the Mas- 
sachusetts & California Co. Its face de- 
picts a cowboy busy with a lariat, a bear 
and a deer. For it a Philadelphia dealer, 
acting on behalf of an anonymous client, 
bid $7,900. The coin came from the big 
collection of the late Dr. George Alfred 
Lawrence, Manhattan neurologist. 
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SCIENCE 








Mercury into Power 


More successful and profitable than at- 
tempts to create gold from mercury is 
the actual creation of electricity at Hart- 
ford, Conn. The Hartford Electric Light 
Co. has been using a mercury-vapor tur- 
bine to run its generators since 1923. That 
turbine was shut down while last week a 
second was prepared for operation. Wil- 
liam Le Roy Emmet of General Electric 
Co. invented and developed the machines. 
General Electric built them. 

Steam, or water vapor, operates a piston 
or turbine by the fall in its temperature. 
The higher the vapor is heated, the greater 
the pressure which must be controlled and 
the work the steam can do. Engineer 
Emmet sought a material whose vapor 
could carry great quantities of heat at 
relatively low pressures. He found mer- 
cury the best. It boils at ° F., instead 
of at 212° F. for water. AC 384° F. pres- 
sure is only 70 lbs. on a gauge, at 1,000° F. 
only 180 Ibs. Those pressures are sufficient 
to run turbines. After the hot mercury 
vapor has done its work by revolving the 
turbine, the temperature of the exhaust 
mercury vapor is about 435° F., enough to 
heat water into steam at ” shout 300 Ibs. 
pressure. That  mercury-vapor-heated 
steam operates, in the Emmet machine, a 
second turbine until its heat falls too low 
to do more work. Mechanically efficient as 
the Emmet apparatus is, not many similar 
plants exist. Mercury vapor is poisonous 
and it is difficult to prevent its escape. 





-—— 


Colored Television 
Bell Telephone’s Dr. Herbert Eugene 
Ives, 47, disclosed last week his progress 


| 


with colored television. He has spent his | 


life on photography, Pphoto-engraving, 
light, colors, sending pictures by elec- 
tricity and, lately, television. He had a 
direct technical antecedent. His father, 
Frederic Eugene Ives, 73, invented a 
process of colored photography and the 
halftone process of photo-engraving. 

Colored television has become possible 
because Dr. Ives’s colleagues at Bell Tele- 
phone laboratories invented a _photo- 
electric cell more sensitive to light than 
the usual cell. The usual cell depends on 
the ionic action of potassium and hydro- 
gen. The new cell uses sodium with sul- 
phur vapor and oxygen. 

The Ives colored television apparatus 
contains a battery of 24 cells. A filter or 
“mash” of orange-red gelatin allows only 
reddish colors to affect certain cells. A 
yellow-green filter controls other cells, and 
a greenish-blue filter controls the balance. 
Three separate electrical transmission 
channels must be used. A red gelatin filter 
makes the bright red neon light the same 
shade as the receiving cell registered. The 
yellow-green-sensitized waves go to an 
argon lamp which glows through a green 
filter. The greenish-blue-sensitized waves 
affect another argon lamp with, in this 
case, a blue filter. Mirrors focus the fluc- 
tuating glows of all three receiving lamps 
on a single spot and as that spot rapidly 
weaves across a peephole, an observer per- 
ceives a scene in all its moving natural- 
ness. 





Did you ever work with one? 





HIS advertisement 


is addressed to the executive 


who has come up 7 through the ranks. 

You remember the days when your desk was one among many in 
an open office. Buddie Smith always hummed as he worked and Basso 
Jones answered the phone in a voice that would carry from Chi. to 
Cheyenne without the aid of a wire. Yet you were required to produce 


accurate work. . 


. with despatch. 


Privacy is a necessity for those who must concentrate. 

Hauserman Movable Unit Steel Partitions are a practical solution of 
the problem. They are good-looking, economical and a property asset. 
You can rearrange them if conditions require and take them with you 
when you move. Mobility of partitions is as important to the single 


office as it is to the large group. 


The Hauserman method of partitioning is more than the sale of panels, 
door and transoms. It includes planning the layout, manufacture, erection 


HAUSERMAN Partitions are made in five 
different types and a hundred different fin- 
ishes. They are adaptable to executive and 
commercial offices, institutions and factories. 


OUR TWELVE YEARS OF EXPERIENCE IS OF VALUE TO YOU 





and perpetual service. Send us the 
‘coupon below and you will receive 
a folder that tells the whole story. 


Planning, Sales and Construction Branches 


NEW YORK BOSTON PITTSBURGH 
ST. LOUIS NEWARK HARTFORD 
DETROIT WASHINGTON BUFFALO 
CINCINNATI CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


HAUS ERMAN 






leveland, Ohio 


ef Fb Do. 


Please send me 
The Hauserman 


Name ........-........-jee 
Street... ----- 
City... hues ctinseetectilinatont 


PARTITIONS 


OF MOVABLE §TEEL 
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EDUCATION 


In Atlanta 


Public-school-teaching members of the 
National Education Association, 6,000 
strong, opened last week in Atlanta’s mu- 
nicipal auditorium what they proudly 
called “the most important educational 
conference in our history.” 





Propaganda. For many a month N. 
E. A. members have waited for their asso- 
ciation’s formal statement about propa- 
ganda in the schools. Chief alleged prop- 
agandizers: public utility corporations, 
which have been accused of bribing teach- 
ers, changing text books to make private 
ownership of such utilities seem desirable 
to students, future voters. Last Novem- 
ber, the N. E. A. appointed a committee 
to investigate. Last week the committee’s 





any orphans 


Onty the other day one of the first fans we built 
way back in '98 came back to us for service. It 
went to our Service Shop and in a few days it was 
back in its owner’s hands, good for 31 years’ 
more use. We are proud of that Service Shop— 
a factory within a factory. Here we have com- 
plete factory specifications for every fan and 
motor we've ever built and spare parts for most. 
If the part is out of stock, we make it by the 
same tools we made ourselves for the original 
job. Here all our servicing is done by genuine 
factory methods, at factory saving in cost, by 
factory workmanship and factory tested to in- 
sure you repairs equal to the original craftsman- 
ship. A week is usually sufficient. Compare this 
with ordinary ‘“‘factory-branch”’ service, and you 
will know why we say we have no orphans. 


If you have a problem in electrical-motored ma- 
chinery, come to Robbins & Myers. We offer you 
the facilities of a completely modern plant, and 
the experience of 31 years’ precision manufacture 
in designing, building and applying electric mo- 
tors, generators, fans, and electrical appliances 


Robbins & Myers, Inc. 


Springfield, Ohio 





Brantford, Ontario 


chairman, Philadelphia Superintendent of 
Schools Edwin Cornelius Broome, reported 
that “efforts are being made from a wide 
variety of sources to advertise commercial 
products, advance special interests, and to 
propagate particular theories, in the 
schools.” Such efforts Dr. Broome de- 
plored. But he named no names, cited no 
definite instances. 

Prohibition. The conference was 
opened by N. E. A.’s President Uel Walter 
Lamkin. His message and plea: there 
should be no Federal dictation in educa- 
tional matters. Thus, curtly, was dis- 
missed the suggestion that all U. S. edu- 
cators use Prohibition propaganda in their 
schools and text books (see p. 10). That 
Federal project had given N. E. A. mem- 
bers something new to think about. For 
years the N. E. A. has advocated the estab- 
lishment of a U. S. Department of Educa- 
tion with a representative in the Cabinet. 
How much more likely, wondered observ- 
ers, would the Government be to “dictate” 
in educational matters if the chief Federal 
pedagog were raised from the lowly rank 
of Commissioner to be a full-fledged Sec- 
retary. 

Keynote Speech. Dr. William John 
Cooper, U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
keynoted. Avoiding mention of Prohibi- 
tion he pleaded for an undogmatic reor- 
ganizing of U. S. education, pointed to the 
“inevitable responsibilities which progress 
imposes upon education.” He suggested 
more experimental education, commended 
the Experimental College at Wisconsin, 
the house-plan at Harvard, the segregated 
Freshman plan at Yale, the year-abroad- 
for-Romance-language-students at Smith, 
the Antioch plan of combining in five-or- 
ten-week shifts study and business or pro- 
fessional work. Lastly he pleaded for “‘in- 
dividuality in a world steadily being lev- 
eled by standardization.” 


—— 


Fallen Christian 


Patient butt of many an ignominy has 
been Princeton’s famed statue “The Chris- 
tian Student.” Given by the late Phi- 
lanthropist-Alumnus Cleveland Hoadley 
Dodge, it represents in seraphic terms the 
athlete, by means of its football attire; the 
student, by books and an academic robe 
slung over the shoulder; the Christian, by 
a noble, slightly disapproving expression. 

It is the sad fate of all open-air statues 
to have to submit to certain indecencies 
But Christian Student has received more 
than his full share. Standing opposite 
Murray Dodge Hall, campus religious 
headquarters, he is passed daily by almost 
each & every student. At night, when 
pagan students are emboldened by pota- 
tions from Bill & Jim’s or other anti-pro- 
hibition stations, they frequently commune 
with the Christian Student. Many a sun 
has risen to find him hugging an empty 
bottle, or with indecent additions to his 
costume, outlandish colors on his anatomy. 

Last week celebrating graduates (pre- 
sumably) tied a rope around his neck, 
yanked, and with Miltonic grandeur down 
he fell. So firm was his stance that his 
pedestal went over with him; so sturdy his 
physique that no portion of it broke off. 

University proctors (‘‘Mike” Hogarty & 
Co.), not quick enough to apprehend the 
vandals, had Christian Student carted off 
to the university’s garage pending rein- 
statement. 
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A Doctor’s Son 


Joun D.—A Portrait in Oils—John K. 
Winkler—Vanguard ($2.25*). 


Dr. William A. Rockefeller 
THE CELEBRATED CANCER 
SPECIALIST 
HERE FOR ONE DAY ONLY! 


All cases of Cancer CURED Unless Too 
Far Gone And Then They Can be Greatly 
BENEFITED! 





Ballyhooed ‘by this handbill, ‘“Doc” 
Rockefeller witched dollars out of the pop- 
eyed citizenry of Midwestern hamlets be- 
fore the Civil War. Husky, usurious, 
“Doc” believed sharping made the victim 
sharp. Hence didactic William sharped his 
own son out of board-money. That son, 
grateful for sharpness thus acquired, was, 
is, John Davison Rockefeller, ‘world’s 
richest man,” whose ninetieth birthday 
comes next week. 

Tall, blond and 15, John Davison Rock- 
efeller left his small-town family in 
Parma, Ohio, and went north to Cleveland. 
There he paid $1 a week for board. He 
shot no pool, drank no beer, sang no 
barber-shop ballads, ogled no wenches. He 
satisfied his social needs in the Erie Street 
Baptist Church. There he would memorize 
hymns and Scripture passages, play clerk 
to the trustees, mingle with solid people, 
spend little. A sanctimonious social life 
satisfied him, but high school did not. 
Though flattered by his academic nick- 
name, ‘“The Deacon,” he was lured early 
by Business. Leaving school two months 
after his sixteenth birthday in 1855, he 
soon became office-boy in a warehouse on 
a day since reverenced by the Rockefeller 
clan. Never the mythical, poverty-stricken 
Rockefeller boy, he became at 17 a trustee 
of the Erie Street Baptist. He was junior 
partner and bookkeeper of the young but 
prosperous firm of Hewitt and Tuttle. 
Ecstatically, auto-suggestively, he one day 
told someone: “I am bound to be rich! 
Bound to be rich! BOUND to be rich!” 

He knew a short, plump, brown-eyed, 
dark-haired schoolteacher with a wealthy 
sire and Puritan blood. Her name was 
Laura Celestia Spelman. When they were 
25 each, John D. married her. The next 
year (1865) from dabbling tentatively in 
the oil that was gushing up in Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania and New York, John D. became 
an oilman to the exclusion of all else. His 
refining firm was Rockefeller, Andrews & 
Flagler, later (1870) the Standard Oil 
Company. Railroads whose good customer 
Standard became helped Standard sup- 
press competition by furnishing reports on 








*Actually $2.15, since a shiny dime is im- 
bedded in the cover of each copy. 


Time readers may obtain 


paid, promptly, any book of any U. S. 
publisher, by communicating with Ben 


Boswell, Time, Inc., enclosing check 
or money-order to cover regular retail 
price. If price is unknown, send $5 and 
Ben Boswell will remit correct change. 


competitors’ shipments. John D. hated 
having rivals. By 1877 one company 
gathered, transported, refined and sold 
practically all U. S. oil—the Standard. 

In 1907 Federal Judge Kenesaw Moun- 
tain Landis fined Standard $29,240,000, 





NONAGENARIAN ROCKEFELLER 
“God was good to me every day.” 


largest fine in history. Said Judge Landis: 
“You wound society more deeply than 
those who counterfeit the coin.”” Even had 
Standard paid the fine, it would have been 
a mere drop out of the Standard bucket. 
In 1911 the U. S. Supreme Court ordered 
Standard to “resolve into its original units, 
and restore free competition in the oil in- 
dustry.” Author Winkler suspects and says 
that Standard still functions as a unit. 

Did a new ethic based on predatory op- 
portunism as the highest good emerge in 
the U. S. from Standard practice? No. 


. Whatever he did actually, spiritually John 


D. never grew beyond his boyhood beliefs. 


To propitiate his own Christian beliefs and_ 


the public which still embraced them, more 
than three-fourths of Rockefeller’s gifts 
of $750,000,000 “have been distributed 
since 1911, the year the public became 
imathematically conscious of his vast 
wealth.” More than any other’s, his money 
is responsible for Prohibition. To needy 
institutions went most of these millions. 
To needy individuals (20,000) went shiny 
dimes. Once to an indigent old acquaint- 
ance Rockefeller sent a pair of shoes al- 
most equally old, saying: “Have these 
shoes recobbled and they will last another 
year.” 


a 


BEN BOSWELL 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


post- 


205 East 42nd St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


In the Pocantico Hills, N. Y., is an 
estate called “Kijkuit” (Dutch for “Keep 
Out”). There, in the summertime, behind 
stone walls, barbed wire and grilled iron, 
lives the Richest Man. Thither he re- 
turned last week from Lakewood, N. J., 
his annual intermediate stop between the 
North and Florida. The bed from which 
he rises at 7 is crumbless, for at “Kijkuit” 
no one may breakfast abed. At 7:30 the 
Master leaves his bath. On the scales he 
finds he weighs less than 100 Ibs. In the 
mirror he sees pale, blue eyes, pointed chin, 
sunken cheeks, large head, hairless skin, 
stooped shoulders, and his stomach. Harm- 
less looking from the outside, it is this or- 
gan which has caused him more woe than 
anything else in life. A folkstory says this 
stomach is “lined with silver.” The Master 
dons one of several hundred ties, selects 
one of 60 suits. He glances at the New 
York Times. At 8 he masticates eclecti- 
cally. After breakfast some one reads a 
Bible for ten minutes. At 1o dark glasses 
are put on and John D. goes out for golf. 
The whole year he never loses more than 
three balls. When he wins he does a happy 
little Charleston. If a flapper is around he 
may remark: “You ought to kiss my hand 
for that.” The flapper usually complies, 
and gets a dime. 

At 3:30, having lunched, he goes motor- 
ing (35 m. p. h. minimum speed). Some- 
times he goes as far as Bridgeport, to see 
his good friend, Mrs. Ira Warner. Re- 
turning he telephones No. 26 Broadway, 
transacts business, for he has not com- 
pletely retired from oil. At 7:30, formally 
dressed, he sits down to dinner. Over the 
cloth he may tell a tale or two and his 
audience knows when to laugh. After din- 
ner there is his favorite game, “‘Numerica.” 
He plays it without cards or money. In 
bed by 11, John D. wills himself to sleep 
almost instantly. 

He is credited with the following: 

I was early taught to work as well as 

play, 

My life has been one long, happy 

holiday ; 

Full of work and full of play— 

I dropped the worry on the way— 

And God was good to me every day.” 

The Significance. Neither as scholarly 
nor as impartial as his publishers believe, 
Author Winkler gives a very human, very 
rambling account. Moral, he writes: 
“TGraft] can scarcely be prevented when 
private citizens deliberately defy the moral 
and legal codes of organized society.” He 
tries to stop as short of libel as of praise. 
Psychologically, his work is a study of 
the U. S. single-track mind engaged in the 
prime U. S. occupation—money-making. 
Historically, the work treats of a career 
coincident with the entire post-Civil War 
development of U. S. industry. 

Mr. Rockefeller’s usual remark about 
writings like this book, is: “If I step on 


Ben Boswell recommends: 


Rope & Faccor—Walter White, Knopf, $3.00. Impas- 
sioned but impartial, Author White analyzes a Dixie 
folkway: lynching. (See Time, June 24.) 

ANGELS & Eartuty Creatures—Elinor Wylie, Knopf 
$2.50. Poems, tristful, posthumous. (June 24.) 

Mope RN European Buitpincs—F. R. Yerbury, Pay- 
son &¥ Clarke, $10.00. Post-war public buildings seen 
through able cameras. A book indispensable to pro- 
gressive architects, to cultured people generally. 
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Now... 


books never before published | 
(one every month) 


for 
42% 
each 


Amazing offer made possible by 
the Paper Books, an idea utterly 
new to American publishing. 


See free offer below. 


OW, for the first time in America, you 

can get new books beautifully bound in 

paper at the remarkably low price of 42¢ each! 

The Paper Books have combined the Euro- 

pean idea of binding books in paper with the 

economies of the American book club plan. 

Because we pass these economies on to the 

reader it is possible to offer you books at an 
astonishingly low price! 

The plan is as simple as it is striking. Every 
month the distinguished Board of Editors 
pictured below will select a book from the 
vivid and significant literary work being done 
today. These books will not be reprints; they 
will be books that have never been published 
before, and you will receive one book by mail, 
every month. The names of the Board of 
Editors. are a guarantee that these will be 
books you want to read and add to your 
library. And twelve of them will cost you but 
$5.00. Isn’t that a remarkable offer? 

The Paper Books will be strong as well as 
beautiful. They will be printed on attractive, 
antique finish paper with strong, durable covers. 
And these covers are further reinforced with 
crash to insure long life to the binding. The 
cover design, end papers and decorations are 
by Rockwell Kent, internationally famous 
artist. The beautiful and readable type pages 





To show how the Paper Books will 
look, we send this volume—FREE 


were designed by Elmer Adler of the Pynson 
Printers. 

Really, the only way you can appreciate 
how fine these books are is to see one for your- 
self. So we have taken a famous novel, printed 
it as the Paper Books will be printed, and we 
will send it to you—free. 


This famous book FREE 


Just send us the coupon at the bottom of this 
page. By return mail we will send you, post- 
paid, in the Paper Books format, THE 
BRIDGE OF SAN LUIS REY, by Thornton 
Wilder. 


This book has been published before, of 
course. But let us send it to you so that you 
may see for yourself how the Paper Books 
will look. 

Keep this volume for 5 days. Read it. 
Examine it. You will quickly appreciate the 
real beauty of the books, as books. At the 
end of 5 days send us $5.00 for a charter sub- 
scription for the Paper Books, or return the 
volume to us. This free offer is good for a 
limited time only. So mail the coupon now! 


THE BOARD OF EDITORS OF THE PAPER BOOKS 
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|| PAPER BOOKS 

l Charles Boni, Publisher, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 

] Please send me, free, “The Bridge of San Luis Rey,” by Thornton Wilder. Within 5 days after receiving 
1 the book I will send you $5.00 for a charter subscription for the Paper Books, or return the book. 
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that worm I will call attention to it. If I 
ignore it, it will disappear.” 

The Author. Born in Camden, S. C., 
John K. Winkler went to school in Man- 
hattan. In 1908, aged 18, he got his first 
and only regular job, as a reporter for 
William Randolph Hearst, whom he sel- 
dom saw but about whom he was to do 
his most ambitious writing prior to this 
book in a series for The New Yorker, 
Manhattan smartchart, later bound as 
Hearst, An American Phenomenon. Author 


| Winkler left the newsgathering business 


five years ago but still sleeps by day, 
works or plays by night. Closely related 
to a Baptist minister, it is perhaps through 
this connection that he met his latest sub- 
ject. Or perhaps he golfed with Rocke- 
feller cronies, kept record of their remi- 


| niscences. Those parts of the biography 


in which the subject lives and breathes, 
the publishers darkly attribute to sources 


“confidential and unimpeachable.” 
a aa 


Violet Town 

THE Woman WHO COMMANDED 500,- 
000,000 Men—Charles Pettit—Liveright 
($2.50). a 

The slanting eyes of Ye-Ho-No-La made 
ardent avowal to the equally slanting, 


| equally ardent eyes of her intended bride- 


groom, Yong-Lou. Both were aged ten. 
But at 15 she forsook the projected match 
for an infinitely worthier match. To the 
eternal glory of her family and the Man- 
chu race, Ye-Ho-No-La became one of the 
30 concubines attending the young Em- 
peror of China. But the latter was a de- 
generate. His energy was spent in paint- 
ing the town violet. Ye-Ho-No-La’s prob- 
lem was to convert the imperial energy to 
her own use, to induce the Emperor to 
condescend enough to let her bear him an 
heir. A son she bore and not only covered 
herself with glory but became as well the 
famed Dowager Empress of China (1835- 
1908). She commanded China’s 500 mil- 
lions, decapitated numerous missionaries, 
took her fun where she found it, including 
the Yong-Lou of her childhood. 

Author Pettit is a sleek writer with a 
style naive and beguiling as his characters. 
He has a flair for provocative titles. His 
two previous books were called The Ele- 
gant Infidelities of Madame Li Pei Fou, 
The Son of the Grand Eunuch. 





| Stolen Steel 


THE JEFFERSON SEcRET—Richard 
Blaker—Doubleday, Doran ($2). 

The Jefferson secret is a formula for 
making a new kind of steel; hard as 
diamond, more durable. Young Donald 
Jefferson has charge of the formula when 
it disappears. Who could have stolen it? 
Could Miss Eames? Miss Eames, 42, 
diverts the passion Donald continually 
flings at her head so that she may marry 
his father. Could Bobbie Blaydes? Bobbie, 
Jefferson senior’s old friend, is a social man, 
a person who plays around with many 
people for amusement; he knows nothing 


| about steel, cares less. Could Jenny Carl- 


ton? Jenny, characterized as ‘“‘a good egg,” 
is Donald’s cunning childhood chum, now 
his secretary. Could Arthur Willis? Willis, 
Jefferson senior’s subordinate, got Miss 
Eames her job in the old man’s office. 
Anyone of them could have stolen the 
formula. Author Blaker gives good ac- 
count of himself in revealing his secret. 
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RELAGIOS 


Hays Flayed 


Against the cinema in general and its 
U. S. tsar, Will H. Hays, in particular, 
were trained last week the editorial can- 
nons of The Churchman, Episcopal weekly. 

In Washington had met an Editorial 
Council of the Religious Press. One of the 
questions discussed was: “‘What should be 
the attitude of the religious press toward 
the movies?” The Churchman took op- 
portunity to editorialize as follows: 
{Church journals] were willing, like other 
groups in America, to accept the statement 
of the motion picture industry that Will 
Hays had been employed to ‘clean up the 
movies.’ The editors are under not the 
slightest illusion that Mr. Hays has done 
so... Mr. Hays ... is a skillful writer 
of letters to editors and leaders of religious 
groups. Anyone who has heard him speak 
at church gatherings knows his gift for 
pious lamentation, though we wonder 
whether he has ever really deceived anyone 
by his sobbing piety. 

“The motion picture industry is con- 
cerned not at all about standards either of 
taste or morals. ... It conceived the 
bright idea, a few years ago, that simple- 
minded and possibly sensitive church folk 
could be lured into supporting the movies 
and keeping their mouths shut about cen- 
sorship if the industry could be dressed 
up with a Presbyterian elder. And it has 
worked pretty well. . . . But it isn’t going 
to work much longer. . . .” 








Editor of The Churchman and last | 
week’s Hays-baiter is Guy Emery Shipler | 


who on weekdays tends to the publication 


of his magazine, on Sundays preaches to | 


the congregation of St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church, Chatham, N. J. of which he is 
rector. Editor Shipler, native of Warsaw, 
N. Y., studied at Hobart College from 


1902 to 1905, then turned to reporting for | 


the Boston Traveler. He went to The 
Churchman in 1917, became its editor five 
years ago. Other Shipler crusades have 
been: Attacks on censorship of any sort; 
pleas for the liberation of Mooney & Bil- 
lings, California’s Socialist-pacifist prison- 
ers; defense of the Rev. Lee Heaton, Rec- 
tor of Trinity Parish (Episcopal), Fort 
Worth, Tex., who was nearly ousted from 


Texas by the Ku Klux Klan and the Rev. | 
J. Frank (“Two Gun’) Norris, Baptist | 


(TIME, June 30, 1924). 
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Council of Copenhagen 








Two of Scandinavia’s kings sent greet- | 


ings last week to Copenhagen. The third, 
tall King Christian of Denmark, was there 
in. person. From such far countries as 
India, the U. S. and Japan came delegates. 
Archbishops were there and Presidents of 
Councils and many a layman, as the cause 
and future of Lutheranism were bared to 
solemn discourse at that great sect’s sec- 
ond world conference. 

The discourse centred on two main Lu- 
theran desires: 1) World unity among 
Lutherans; 2) A revival and fostering of 
the spirit of Martin Luther, to be engen- 
dered chiefly by intensive reading and 
teaching of Luther’s Small Catechism. 

Among the delegates moved a man 
whose face is full of forceful peace and 
whose finger tips now and again tap an 
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Miraele in 
Motor 


The Hartmann Motor Tourobe is available in 


i ul a e ! several models. Price—completely equipped with 
es running board fixture and cover—$30 to $50. 


The Hartmann Tourobe perches nonchalantly on 
your running board —can’t shake loose —out of 
the way — easy to get at —off and on in a jiffy. 


N° NEED now to warp yourself all out of shape when touring! 
Crowded, legs cramped — luggage sprawling all over the car. 


The modern way—the smartest way—is to go with a Hartmann Tourobe 
or two. Here you have wardrobe trunk convenience—hangers, com- 
partments, and all—in a case so small, so light it is carried by hand. 
Holds four to six suits or costume changes and all the accessories you'll 
need. Good-looking—anchors rigidly right onto the running board — 
out of the way—easy to get at—and for added protection against dust, 
a cover that zips on or off. 


If you own a car, by all means own a Tourobe. They’re one of the 
greatest investments in motoring comfort and convenience you can 
make. And they’re just as wonderfully convenient for train or boat travel. 
Slips easily in under a Pullman berth—easy to get at. See one today at 
your better shops and department stores. 
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Hartmann Trunk Co., Racine, Wis. 
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archbishop’s cross dangling from a black 
cord about his shoulders. When it was 
his turn to speak, not a delegate missed a 
syllable of his words. Everybody knew 
and wanted to hear the Very Rev. Nathan 
Soderblom, Archbishop of Sweden. 

The Archbishop recalled that when Lu- 
ther nailed his 95 Theses on the church 
door at Wittenberg he had no intention of 
separating from Rome but that later 
“Rome expelled him from fellowship with 
the worldly Papal power.” Queried the 
Archbishop: “Would the Rome of today 
with its sense also of spiritual values have 
done the same?” 

There was one moment at the confer- 
ence when the Archbishop’s face became 
wistful. That was when Dr. Erich Stange 
of Cassel-Wilhelmshohe, Germany, sug- 
gested what he called “an audacious 
thought,” namely, to have a central seat 
of learning for the Lutherans of the 
world. 

In Wittenberg, such a seat would be 
historically most fitting. But in Scandi- 
navia more than in Germany has Lutheran- 
ism flowered. The Archbishop could not 
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help but think and hope that Upsala, his 
home and the seat of Sweden’s archbish- 
opric, might some day be chosen as capital 
of Lutheranism. There, where once stood 
a glittering heathen temple, now stands as 
fine a Lutheran Cathedral as there is in 
the world, just west of where students in 
white velvet caps bordered in black stroll 
through the halls of the Oxford, the Heidel- 
berg, the Sorbonne of Scandinavia, Up- 
sala University. 

Pregnant criticism of modern Christian- 
ity was expressed by Dr. Frederick H. 
Knubel of Manhattan, president of the 
United Lutheran Church in America. 
Said he: “The three tendencies which 
menace the growth of the Church through- 
out the world are first, syncretism, or the 
attempt to reconcile Christianity to other 
religious bodies, as, for instance, Moham- 
medanism, with which it is irreconcilably 
at variance; second, secularism, or the on- 
slaught of worldly philosophies upon the 
Church and its teachings; and third, the 
social gospel or social Christianity which 
attempts to enforce its teachings through 
coercion upon a State or Nation. 
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“Syncretism says that all religions are 
true, secularism says all religions are false 
and also says the State must be lord over 
the Church, the social gospel says the 
Church must be lord over the State.” All 











© International 
SWEDEN’S SODERBLOM 
He asked about modern Rome. 


three attitudes Dr. Knubel viewed with 
alarm. 

Most famed U. S. delegate to the con- 
vention was the Rev. Dr. John Alfred 
Morehead, executive director of the 
American National Lutheran Council, 
often referred to in Europe as “one of 
America’s most outstanding churchmen.” 
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Candidate 

A third of the 19th century had slipped 
by when, one day in Italy, a daughter was 
born to a man who later became Governor 
of Rome. At 16 she was described as “a 
beautiful young girl, high spirited, with the 
daring recklessness of a lad.” She was 
called the Countess Annette Bentivoglio. 
At 26 she put away the world, entered the 
Poor Clare Convent in San Lorenzo. 
Thereafter she was known as ‘Mother 
Mary Magdalene.”’ In time she journeyed 
to the U. S., founded a convent in Omaha, 
and one in Evansville, Ind. 

Last week these two cities had solemn 
occasion to remember Mother Mary 
Magdalene. For now has begun the secret 
“trial” to determine whether she was 
worthy to be made a saint. After the pro- 
ceedings and findings of that trial have 
been reported to the Vatican, the Pope 
may announce her beatification, then her 
canonization. 

Catholics in Omaha and Evansville be- 
gan speculating last week upon the ulti- 
mate verdict on the life of Mother Mary 
Magdalene. Years may pass before they 
hear it. If the Pope and Cardinals find 
her life irreproachable, she will receive the 
title “Venerable.” Then, for beatification, 
will come a threefold test: 1) a reputation 
for sanctity must be established; 2) the 
heroic quality of virtues must be estab- 
lished; 3) the working of miracles must be 
proved. When this test has been passed, 
upon the Venerable is conferred the title 
“Blessed.” 

But not yet will she have achieved saint- 
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hood. As “Blessed” she must perform at 
least two more miracles. After these have 
been recognized and discussed the Pope 
may declare her a saint, order her canoni- 
zation. 

Mother Mary Magdalene’s sainthood- 
candidacy is supported by the Very Rev. 
Albert Kleber of St. Meinrad’s, Ind. 
Chosen as “devil’s advocate,” whose duty 
it is to find flaws in all arguments in her 
favor, was the Rev. Peter C. Gannon, 
editor of The True Voice, Catholic weekly. 

If Mother Mary Magdalene is canonized 
she will be the seventh saint created during 
the pontificate of Pius XI. Others are: 
St. John Eudes, who at the age of 14 
vowed himself to perpetual chastity, 
preached in Normandy, founded in 1641 
the Institute of Our Lady of Charity of 
the Refuge; St. John Baptist Vianney 





THE LATE MoTHER MARY MAGDALENE 


She must work two more miracles. 


(1786-1859), famed parish priest of the 
little French village of Ars; St. Magdalen- 
Sophy Barat (1779-1865), foundress of 
the Society of the Sacred Heart; St. Mary 
Magdalen Postel (1756-1846), foundress 
of the Sisters of Mercy of Christian 
Schools; St. Peter Canisius (1521-1597), 
who “saved for the Church of Rome the 
Catholic Germany of today”; St. Thérése 
de Lisieux, the “Little Flower” Carmelite 
nun who became a bride of Christ when 
she was only 15, died when she was 24. 

At present there is only one U. S.-born 
candidate for sainthood. She, Ann’ Eliza- 
beth Seton, was born in Manhattan in 1774 
of Protestant parents. Traveling in Italy 
she felt drawn toward Catholicism, 
adopted the Catholic religion in 1805. She 
founded the Sisters of Charity in the U. S. 
Her “cause” (candidacy for sainthood) 
was opened in Baltimore in 1911. Its pro- 
ponent is Cardinal Merry Del Val. 

~ . © 
Consistory 

The Vatican last week announced July 
15 as the date for the next long-expected 
secret consistory for the creation of new 
Cardinals. The only elevation known in 
advance was that of Mgr. Idlefonso Schu- 
ster, abbot of the Basilica of St. Paul’s, 
Rome, a German-Swiss who will be made 
Cardinal Archbishop of Milan, a position 
once held by Pius XI. 























Does Your Office 


play fair with you? 


Not if poor equipment is 
stealing energy that pro- 


ductive work should have 


- HE office”’ ought to be comfort- 
able, since you spend half your 
waking time there. Its surroundings 
should stimulate good work. For 


how can your best work be done in a 
drab atmosphere? It can not. That’s 
why so many up-to-date businesses 
equip with Art. Metal. 

They know that this fine furniture 
can grace the executive’s private 
room or bring highest efficiency to 
the general office. They know that 
Art Metal is less expensive in the long 


run. And they are careful of the im- 
pression their business home makes 
on visitors, 

Whatever your needs, Art Metal 
can fill them. Desks for executive or 
staff; files for every possible require- 
ment; fire-safes of permanent, pre- 
tested protection; shelving; any office 
piece ... designed by engineers with 
forty years’ experience .. . executed 
by master craftsmen and reasonably 
priced. Best of all, first cost is last. 
Steel does not splinter, break or 
warp—and steel reduces fire hazard. 

See this attractive furniture and 
equipment finished in natural wood 
grains or rich olive green. See the 
wide variety of price and line... the 
most diversified line in the world. 
On display locally in over 500 cities. 





Write for beautiful color 
booklet of office interiors 


FREE 











“Equipping the Modern Office” is illustrated with paint- 
ings by Lurelle Van Ardsdale Guild, widely known New 
York decorator. They suggest a few of the pleasing and 
practical office interiors that may be achieved through 
the use of Art Metal Equipment. We shall be glad to 
send you a copy along with any of the catalogs listed be- 


low. Just write, mentioning the ones you wish. 


Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 


0 Desks 0 Upright Unit Files 
0 Plan Files (0 Counter Height Files 
© Fire Safes 00 Horizontal Sectional Files 
0 Shelving (J Postindex Visible Files 
> 
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RESOURCES OVER ONE HUNDRED MILLION DO 


TIME 





An Important Factor 
of Southern Business 


The South’s first port is the South’s financial cen- 
ter. Here, at the gateway to rich, Southern mar- 
kets, stands the Canal Bank. One of the South’s 
oldest banks—an important factor of Southern busi- 
ness —able to interpret its people and to render 
modern banking service. Such a bank can be an 
invaluable aid in financial and shipping problems. 

The Canal Bank of New Orleans offers its ser- 
vices, knowledge and long experience, and its record 
of nearly a century to the business man with South- 
ern markets to win. 


Write forour NEW ORLEANS BOOK, 
which outlines an interesting side of the 
South’s Commercial Progress since 1851 


Thee CANAL 


BANK AND [RUST Co. 


of New Orleans 


LLARS _ 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 





Stone & Webster 

To the U. S. public was given last week 
an opportunity to purchase stock in Stone 
& Webster, Inc., potent builders and oper- 
ators of U. S. public utilities. To the 
public went an offering of 400,000 shares 
of Stone & Webster, Inc., newly organized 





Tycoon STONE 
They went to Tech... . 


as a Delaware corporation. To present 
large stockholders went 175,000 additional 
shares. Priced at $100, the new stock im- 
mediately sold “when, as and if” above 
$107. The new financing will create a 
100-million-dollar corporation. Control 
will remain with the founders, Charles 
Augustus Stone and Edwin Sibley Web- 
ster. 

Stone & Webster, Inc., has built power 
stations representing 10% of the total 
central station capacity of the U.S., 
supplying 20 million U. S. inhabitants 
with light and power. It has also built 
many an office building, factory, hotel, 
and the present Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology building in Cambridge. 
Directorate of the new company will in- 
clude Joseph P. Grace, Board Chairman 
of W. R. Grace & Co.; Albert H. Wiggin, 
Board Chairman of Chase National Bank; 
Herbert L. Pratt, Board Chairman of 
Standard Oil of New York. 

In 1884, Charles Augustus Stone and 
Edwin Sibley Webster entered Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. They be- 
came such close friends that even in their 
college days they were a team called 
“Stone & Webster.” At that time electricity 
was passing through much the same pio- 
neer period now observable in aviation. 
Beli had just invented the telephone. The 
first railway electrification was just com- 
pleted. So Students Stone & Webster ma- 
jored in electrical engineering, took de- 
grees in 1888. Then came one year of 
separation which Mr. Stone spent with 
Thompson-Houston Co. (forerunner of 
General Electric) while Mr. Webster en- 
tered a bank to get the financial experience 
for the Stone & Webster company which 


the young graduates already visualized. In 
1889 Partners Stone & Webster each bor- 
rowed $2,000 from his father, opened 
offices in Postoffice Square, Boston. They 
had one employe, their Tech classmate 
“Jimmie” Cartwright. 

Their first contract came from S. D. 
Warren & Co., papermakers. It was se- 
cured partly through an ingenious strat- 
agem of Employe Cartwright. At that 
time typewriters were extremely scarce 
and expensive, far beyond the means of 
the young firm. Nevertheless, when Paper- 
man Warren came to Stone & Webster to 
discuss the contract, the click-click-click 
of a typewriter could be distinctly heard 
from a back room. “Ah,” approved Mr. 
Warren, “you have one of these new writ- 
ing machines. That is what I like to see 
—a modern, progressive spirit.” After 
Mr. Warren had left, the typewriter was 
discovered to be Mr. Cartwright, indus- 
triously clicking a large key in a rusty lock. 

The next large Stone & Webster contract 
was a second job for Paperman Warren, 
to build a power plant that would carry 
1,000 h.p. for seven miles at 1,000 volts. 
Such a plant seemed then a great project, 
though since that time Stone & Webster 
have constructed such power plants as 
that of Southern California Edison, which 
carries 250,000 h.p. for 250 miles kt 
250,000 volts. 

Stone & Webster got into utility operat- 
ing (as distinct from plant construction) 
indirectly through the panic of 1893. Dur- 
ing this panic there was a general collapse 
in the stocks of public utility companies. 
Holders of utility stocks were approached 
by astute J. P. Morgan, who bought the 
apparently sinking ships for about one- 
third of their original values. 

Then he hired Stone & Webster to look 
over the properties acquired and report on 
their position and prospects. When Stone 
& Webster had completed their survey, 
Mr. Morgan offered them the Cumberland 
Light & Power Co. for the bargain price 
of $60,000. Borrowing the money, the 
partners bought the campany, sold it some 
years later for $500,000. It was the profit- 
on this operation that established Stone & 
Webster as a company of national scope. 


Charles Augustus Stone lives during the 
winter on Fifth Avenue, Manhattan; dur- 
ing the summer at Locust Valley, L. I. 
He is a tall, spare man with hair that has 
turned almost white except for a black 
border along the neck. When he speaks 
of the company’s activities, he invariably 
says, “Mr. Webster and I” or “Stone & 
Webster,” never uses the first person pro- 
noun alone. He likes yachting and tennis, 
but his chief avocation is breeding horses 
on his stock farms in Virginia and New 
Hampshire. 

When the present Stone & Webster re- 
tire (Mr. Stone is 62, Mr. Webster 61), 
there will be a junior Stone and a junior 
Webster to take their places. For among 
the directors of the new corporation will 
be Whitney Stone (Harvard, 1930) and 
Edwin Sibley Webster Jr. (Harvard, 
1923) who is also a Stone & Webster Vice 
President under the new incorporation. 


Strong Railroads 


Many a U.S. railroad last week reported 
on its first five months of 1929. Roads in 
general showed incomes considerably in- 
creased over the corresponding period in 
1928. Largest increase in net operating 
income was enjoyed by Norfolk & Western, 
largest net operating income by Southern 
Pacific. One of the few roads reporting 
decrease in net operating income was 














Tycoon WEBSTER 
. together. 


Northern Pacific. 
reporting were: 
Net Operating Net Operating 
Income First Income First 
5 months 1928 5 months 1929 
hats $10,408,700 $13,459,697 


Figures on large roads 


Road 


Union Pacific 





Southern Pacific .... 16,910,298 21,048,788 

Northern Pacific ... 6,283,241 6,062,176 

Lehigh Valley ..... 3,483,799 4,810,979 

Norfolk & Western... 10,772,349 15,311,631 

Missouri Pacific .... 7,284,129 8,039,157 

Lackawanna ....... 5,547,821 6,572,551 
mae 


Erie Pays 

Holders of Erie Railroad first and second 
preferred stock were last week cheered by 
the decision of Erie directors to pay a $2 
semi-annual dividend. It was the first time 
that Erie preferred had paid a dividend 
since 1907. The common has never paid a 
dividend, but common dividends may soon 
be declared if Erie’s present earnings con- 
tinue. 

Resumption of dividends resulted largely 
from the work of able John Joseph Bernet, 
put in charge of the Erie in 1927 when the 
Van Sweringens began operating the road. 
Last month, leaving Erie to become prési- 
dent of both Chesapeake & Ohio and Pere 
Marquette (Time, June 3), he was suc- 
ceeded by Charles E. Denny. 

The Erie (third oldest U. S. road, 
founded 1832) showed fair progress up to 
and through the Civil War, then passed 
into the hands of Jay Gould, Jim Fiske 
and Daniel Drew. There followed a long 
series of unprofitable years, during which 
the Erie was an “orphan” road, no one 
interest controlling it. In 1924 the Van 
Sweringens secured control, and the Erie 
soon began to show a profit instead of a 
loss. Erie’s 1927 net income was $3,512,- 
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650; its 1928 income was $10,002,883. For 
the first quarter of 1929 it showed a net 
of $2,143,839 against $361,771 for first 
quarter of 1928. 


— 
Bamberger to Macy 


“I want you to notice this corner very 
carefully, Florence. A half-century hence 
the business of New York will be centred 
between 34th and 42nd Streets. Here is to 
be the future business of this wonderful 
city.” 

So, in 1870, said Captain Rowland H. 
Macy, onetime whaling skipper, then a 
storekeeper, to his daughter. Thirty-two 
years later the R. H. Macy & Co. store 
was located on the corner (34th and 
Broadway) which the Captain had pointed 
out. Last week Macy’s climaxed more than 
70 years of steady growth with the pur- 
chase of L. Bamberger & Co., potent New- 
ark department store. Macy’s 1928 sales* 
were $90,251,396; Bamberger’s were $35,- 
001,214. The 1929 sales of the two stores 
are expected to reach $140,000,000. The 
1928 net income of the combination was 
approximately $10,000,000, of which 
Macy’s contributed $7,566,194 and Bam- 
berger’s $2,915,375. The two stores will 
each continue its present staff and policies 
—Bamberger’s, for example, will continue 
to give charge accounts; Macy’s will hold 
to its 71-year-old cash-only system. 

Sale of Bamberger’s to Macy’s (the 
price was not announced) resulted largely 
from Louis Bamberger’s desire to retire 
from active direction of his business. Said 
he: “I am getting old [74] and want to be 





*Fifty-three weeks ended Feb. 2, 1929. 





Jesse Istpor STRAUS 


Mr. Bamberger said: “I am getting 
old “ 


relieved of active management of the busi- 
ness which I founded. It is a big busi- 
ae 

In addition to its department store busi- 
ness, L. Bamberger & Co. operates Station 
WOR, over which it has long broadcast 
itself as “one of America’s great stores.” 

Bamberger’s also publishes Charm, elab- 
orate house organ with 100,000 Bamberger 
readers. 

R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., controls La 








Lillibridge, Advertising 


{ 20 | 
Rocking Chair Advertising 


- agreonae L. Co.tns tells 
a story about Irvin Cobb and 
an old darky that is no fish story, 
though it has to do with that 
piscatorial pastime. 

One morning afterahard rain- 
storm Cobb was walking along a 
road down in southern Georgia 
when hecame upon an old negro, 
Henry by name, who was sitting 
in an easy chair by his kitchen 
door, fishing in a puddle of water. 

**Henry, you old fool,’’ said 
Cobb, “‘what are you doing 
there ?” 

“*Boss,’’ said Henry, 
jes’ fishin’ a little.’ 

“*Well, don’t you know there 
are no fish there?’’ demanded 


Cobb. 


“T’se 


“Yes, suh,’’ said Henry, “I 
knows dat but dis yere place is 
so handy!” 

The Aandiness of placesand the 
handiness of methods and the 
handiness of mediums are respon- 
sible for much waste in adver- 
tising. It is this Aandiness that 
creates what might be termed 
“rocking chair advertising. ’’ 

Ittakes energyto hunt out mar- 
ketsandcarrythe producttothem. 

It takes nerve to turn one’s 
back on the easy, conventional 
methods and develop advertising 
particularly suited to the prod- 
uct or the proposition one has 
to sell. 

But it is the kind of advertis- 
ing that produces results. 


RAY D LILLIBRIDGE INCORPORATED 


No. 8 WEST 40¢h STREET 


NEW YORK 








Salle & Koch Co. of Toledo and the 
Davison-Paxton Co. of Atlanta. 


Rowland Hussey Macy, Nantucket 
Quaker, Gold Rush Forty-Niner, whaling 
captain and grocery store owner, founded 
Macy’s in 1858. The original Macy store 
(14th St. and Sixth Avenue) embodied 
present Macy policies of a cash business 
and “odd” prices (g¢ and 18¢ rather than 
1o¢ and 20¢). In 1874 Lazarus Straus, 
who had come to the U. S. as a refugee 
after the German revolution of 1848, 
leased part of Macy’s basement and 
opened .a crockery store. Captain Macy 
died in 1877, and until 1888 junior part- 
ners carried on the business. In 1888 con- 
trol passed to Nathan and Isidor Straus, 
sons of Lazarus Straus, and in 1902 Macy’s 
moved to its present Herald Square loca- 
tion. Mr. and Mrs. Isidor Straus went 
down with the Titanic (1912). Their sons, 
Jesse I., Percy S., and Herbert N., pur- 
chased the Nathan Straus interest and are 
now in sole control of the Macy business. 

Present head of Macy’s is Jesse Isidor 
Straus, who always wishes to have his 
middle name written in full out of respect 
to the memory of his father. Purchasing 
Bamberger’s was a logical step because, 
situated on the west side of Manhattan, 
many a Macy customer is a New Jerseyite 
and the two great stores were competing 
ever more keenly. Friends of Mr. Straus 
twittingly asked whether he bought Bam- 
berger’s with the discount at which Macy’s 
aims to sell all merchandise. 

Mr. Straus, in addition to managing 
Macy’s, is also an Overseer of Harvard 
University, where he is particularly in- 
terested in the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness. At Harvard the memory of Isidor 
Straus is perpetuated in the Straus Dormi- 
tory. 


Ford to Penn 


Along the right of way of the Detroit, 
Toledo & Ironton R. R. grows many a 
carefully-tended flower bed. The crossing 
watchmen must keep their little shacks 
trim and orderly, the engineers must carry 
repair kits and act as veterinaries for 
minor ailments of their Iron Horses. But 
all D. T. & I. employes are happy to do 
extra chores for they are paid above the 
standard railway scale. 

Last week, however, the D. T. & I. 
flowers drooped slightly and the employes 
were somewhat perturbed. The big-lettered 
F ORD on D. T. & I. bridges was des- 
tined soon to disappear. Henry Ford, owner 
of the D. T. & I. had sold his property to 
an unannounced purchaser. Agent in the 
transaction was the firm of Charles D. 
Barney & Co., Manhattan brokers. Prob- 
able real purchaser was Pennroad Corp., 
Pennsylvania Railroad holding company. 
Whoever the new buyer, the Detroit, To- 
ledo & Ironton’s Ole Massa had certainly 
sold it down the river. 

Prosperous was the D. T. & I. under 
Ford ownership. When Mr. Ford pur- 
chased it in 1920 for $5,000,000, railroad 
men generally decided that the Ford trans- 
portation genius was confined to rubber- 
tired vehicles only. For the D. T. & I. 


staggered its 343 miles from Detroit and 
Toledo to Ironton, Ohio, in hopeless and 
continued depression. It made no money 
showed no signs of ever making 


and 
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at the danger point 


HEN the old-fashioned 
mother put patches on the 
seat of her boy’s trousers she was 
reinforcing them at the danger point. 


We apply that old-fashioned, 
practical principle exactly on the 
flap-hole of the Improved 
Columbian Clasp Envelope. The 
hole is the danger point. We re- 
move the danger by giving it a 


patch reinforcement of fibre- 


tough stock. Result—knot-hole 
toughness that resists tearing in 
the mails. This feature, plus the en- 
velope’s tough yet flexible paper, 
its sturdy clasp, and “Scotch 
seams” that never give, makes 


it the ideal mailing envelope. 


Your printer or stationer can 
deliver the Improved Columbian 
Clasp Envelope in 32 stock-sizes 
— to fit practically any job. 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 


The world’s largest manufacturers of envelopes 


SPRINGFIELD, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


With thirteen manufacturing divisions covering the country 


COLUMBIAN CLASP. 
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FIBRES! Photomicro- 
graph showing the fine- 
ly-matted fibres which 
compose Improved 
Columbian Clasp stock. 
The microscope is only 
one of the many precise 
instruments whose scru- 
tiny this stock must pass. 





SEVEN REASONS WHY THE 
IMPROVED COLUMBIAN CLASP 
ENVELOPE IS STANDARD 


. Made from extremely tough, flexible stock. 


“Scotch seams”—they never give. 


Clasp of malleable metal that resists 
breaking. 


. Clasp anchored to envelope at all points 


through double thickness of paper. 


Hole in flap patch-reinforced with fibre- 
tough patch. Lines up with clasp every 
time. Inspection at factory makes certain 
of this. 


Identified by name “Improved Columbian 
Clasp ” and size number printed on lower 
flap of each envelope. 


Thirty-two stock sizes, to fit practically 
any job without making to order. 


NVELOPES 
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money. Owner Ford made it pay. He 
electrified 263 miles of it. He raised 
salaries that were accustomed to be- 
ing reduced. He speeded up the freight 
service (passenger traffic has never been 
an important D. T. Item). He shared 
stock with employes and excused them, as 
far as possible, from working on Sundays. 
Generous, Mr. Ford was also astute. For 
the more efficient became the railroad, the 
more rapidly Ford coal moved north from 
Ironton and Ford autos moved south from 
Detroit. And, though the selling price of 
the road was not announced, there was no 
doubt of a fat Ford profit. After the Ford 
improvements, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission valued the road at something 
over $11,000,000. Mr. Ford’s figure was 
something over $23,000,000. Probably the 
sale was made at closer to the Ford than 
to the I. C. C. estimate. 


While Owner Ford was profitably re- 
tiring from his excursion into railroad 
circles, those circles were profoundly agi- 


tated by the probability that the Pennsyl- 
vania was behind the D. T. & I. purchase. 
Reasonable seemed this conclusion. Last 
month was purchased Canton, Baltimore’s 
bustling freight and industrial suburb, by 
a similarly unnamed principal which later 
proved to be the Pennsylvania (TIME, 
June 24). Furthermore, the Detroit, To- 
ledo & Ironton was one of the roads 
included in the Baltimore & Ohio’s plan 
for a greater and longer B. & O. (TIME, 
March 4). Just as the Canton purchase 
was virtually a slice carved out of B. & O.’s 
own backyard, so the Detroit, Toledo & 
Ironton seemed to be another Penn scoop. 

Wabash Plan. The opening of the 
present week saw another disturbance of 
the rail status quo, and again the move- 
ment was pro-Pennsylvania and _anti- 
Baltimore & Ohio. The Wabash Railway 
proposed a plan which aimed at creating 
a 7,044-mile system with the 2,400-mile 
Wabash as a nucleus. Major links in the 
proposed Wabash chain were the Pitts- 
burgh & West Virginia, Wheeling & Lake 








connection. 


CHECK UP 
on YouR CHECKS 


There are a number of reasons why 
checks made on La Monte National 
Safety Paper have a distinctly per- 
sonal value for you. 

But perhaps the main reason is 
that a La Monte check reflects the 
progressive character of your banking 


It is evident that it’s 


issued by an alert, vigorous, modern 
bank that is paying attention to de- 
tails. It conveys the right impression 
of your standing as a client of a worth 
while bank. 

La Monte Safety Paper, with its 
easily identified wavy lines, is the 
recognized standard in safe check 
papers. It is used by progressive 
banks everywhere — in large cities 
and in small communities. George La 
Monte & Son, 61 Broadway, New York. 
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Erie, Western Maryland, Lehigh Valley. 
The Wabash plan clashes with the Bal- 
timore & Ohio plan (Time, March 4) at 
almost every conceivable point. In the 
first place, the Wabash itself was the most 
vital unit in the proposed greater and 
longer B. & O. From a B. & O. stand- 
point, the Wabash ambition for its own 
system is much as if one of the pawns on 
a chessboard should crown itself king and 
start a game of its own. Much of the 
Wabash petition to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission was devoted to protest 
against absorption by the B. & O. to 
establishing the Wabash as a potent inde- 
pendent. The Western Maryland was also 
included in the B. & O. scheme and is at 
present under B. & O. control. Inclusion 
of the Wheeling & Lake Erie was a thrust 
against the Van Sweringens. Inclusion of 
the Pittsburgh & West Virginia would 
wreck trunk-line plans of the Taplins. A 
good example of the confusion attendant 
upon Wabash plan is the fact that the 
Van Sweringens and the Taplins, long 
feudists, were united in protest against it. 
But the Wabash plan did not conflict 
with Pennsylvania, which has a 49% stock 
interest in the Wabash line. By further 
scrambling an already chaotic ju-ble of 
claims and counterclaims, it made more 
difficult any disturbance of the present 
situation—a situation with which Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, potent and powerful, 
seems not ill pleased. 
Qa 


Science v. Nature 


Ever since medieval alchemists spent 
their days and nights in fruitless attempts 
to turn common metals into gold (see p. 
41), man has engaged himself in many an 
effort at manufacturing substances which 
Nature has been niggardly in supplying. 
Last week came evidence of a notable 
triumph by Science over Nature. Euro- 
pean producers of synthetic nitrogen had 
so completely destroyed Chile’s semi- 
monopoly of natural nitrates that the 
Chilean producers were glad to sign a 
price-fixing agreement. Headed by Ger- 
many’s famed I. G. Farbenindustrie, the 
European nitrogen industry convincingly 
demonstrated the superiority of mind over 
matter. Prices of nitrate vary with each 
port of delivery. The immediate result of 
the international agreement will be a 5% 
reduction in prices. U. S. ports, however, 
are open markets. U. S. nitrate producers 
were excluded from the cartel because 
price-fixing is contrary to U. S. anti-trust 
laws. 





a 
Roosevelt v. Morgan 


At Harvard’s commencement and re- 
union last fortnight, Banker John Pierpont 
Morgan stepped out of his line of march 
to handshake Governor Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt of New York. Last week Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt asked his Attorney-Gen- 
eral to investigate at once and within two 
weeks report upon the new $665,000,000 
Morgan merger of New York utility com- 
panies (Time, June 24). Reason: It was 
“a matter of vital concern ... to every 
householder . . . who uses electric light 
or power in his home” if, through agree- 
ments with friendly companies, the Mor- 
gan merged companies would be in such a 
monopolistic position that “the monthly 
. . . bills of millions of people may per- 
haps be affected. . . .” 
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“Serves and Survives” 





INSPIRING 


Somewhere in your organization, there is a young man who is 
preparing himself to sit at your desk. For him, and for all 
others who work with you, let your office be an inspiration. 
G, Good desks are the tools of success. They make work 
easier to do—they inspire respect among your associates and 
The Wid bs ~—ane among your visitors. (| Beauty, dignity, practical utility and 
Filing Cabinets.Shelving § permanence—those are the qualities you buy in GF Allsteel 


Sectional Files . Transfer 


Cases . Storage Cabinets Desks. Their purchase is a lifetime investment in satis- 
Safes .- Document Files i : ‘A 
Desks . Tables . Supplies faction. Their beauty endures for generations. «a « a 





THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING COMPANY 


Yeungstown, Ohio ’ Canadian Plant: Toronto 





» ATTACH THIS COUPON TO 
eacaunaaaaasauseaaaneae oun FIRM LETTERHEAD Seeeeeeesausseuuaaeeeee 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO. - Youngstown, Ohio 
Please send me a copy of the GF Allsteel Desk Catalog. 
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THE LUXURY CRUISE 


MEDITERRANEAN 


PALESTINE 
EGYPT 
71 DAYS OF DELIGHT 
Sail away on the famous 
Cruising Steamer 


“ROTTERDAM” 


underHolland-America Line’s own 
management 
Leave New York 
February 6, 1930 
Visiting 18 exotic borderlands of 
the Mediterranean. 
American Express Co.'in charge of 
shore excursions, 


Enjoy real comfort,entertain- 
ment, pleasing personal 
service and unsurpassed 

cuisine. You will find 
many modern im- 
provements and in- 
novations on the 
Rotterdam this 
coming cruise. 





now. Illustrated Folder L on request. 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 
21-24 STATE STREET; NEW YORK 
Branch Offices and Agents in all principal Cities. 








Mention TIME when 
responding to an 
‘advertisement 





HOW TO 

RE-INVEST YOUR 

JULY FUNDS 
— better employ- 


ment can you find for 
your July funds than invest- 
ment in sound, well-secured, 


Real: Estate Mortgage 
Bonds? Such bonds, offered 


by The F. H. Smith Com- 


pany, are secured by mod- 
ern, income-producing city 
properties. 
You may reserve these 
bonds, without deposit, in 
amounts desired, for de- 
livery when funds are ready. 
Denominations, $100, $500 
and $1,000. 
Mail coupon today for descrip- 
tive circular, and our latest 
booklet which tells of Real Es- 


tate Mortgage Bonds as well 
as other types of securities. 


Tae EH.SmitiCo. 


Investment Securities—F ounded 1873 


Smith Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Branch offices in New York and other Cities 


ADDRESS....... 
OCCUPATION 
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PEOPLE 


“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 





Florenz Ziegfeld Jr. gave his opinion 
last week of bathing beauty contests. It 
was: “No self-respecting girl wants to be 
paraded before a multitude and dished up 
before the public gaze.” Florenz Ziegfeld 
Jr. last week advertised his new girl-show 
Show Girl. He said: “150 GLORIFIED 
GIRLS IN THE FLESH AND BLOOD.” 


a 


Gabriele d’Annunzio, Italy's poet- 
soldier, now 65 and bald even to the eye- 
brows, had his appendix removed last 
week. The operation required 45 minutes. 
Poet-Soldier d’Annunzio took only local 
anesthetic, lay with a silk handkerchief 
over his face, talked, laughed, devised and 
recited verses. Later his personal physi- 
cian, Dr. Alessandro Duse, found his re- 


| cuperation normal.* 
For choice selection ofaccommodations make reservations | 


® 








Eugene Ysaye, 70, Belgian violinist, 
lay abed last week in Brussels, his right 
leg amputated and he, diabetic, in grave 
condition. 

—— 


Alfred Emanuel Smith, tanned, wear- 
ing a cinnamon suit and tie, was reinstalled 
in Manhattan last week as a director of 
National Surety Co., a position which he 
held for two years prior to 1922. He 
wandered about inquiringly, said: “I’m 
looking for the cigars. 1 won’t be a di- 
rector in any company where they don’t 
keep the cigars on the table.’’+ 


When Sir Wilfred Grenfell left Wis- 


| casset, Me., last fortnight aboard his motor 


yacht Maraval, bound for his annual sum- 
mer missionary work in Labrador, he took 
as usual several college boys to do Labra- 
chores. This year two of them are Nelson 
Aldrich Rockefeller (Dartmouth) and 


Laurance Spelman Rockefeller (Prince- 


' ton), grandsons of John Davison Rocke- 
| feller. 


—.. —- 


In 1926 Frank Tinney, famed come- 


| dian, suffered a complete nervous break- 


down. Speechless, gibbering, he seemed 
unlikely to recover. Last week he was sing- 
ing and joking nightly at La Victorie night 
club, Atlantic City, N. J. Credit for the 
Tinney progress is due to Eddie Cassaday, 
oldtime minstrel and Tinney crony, and 
Professor Edwin Burket Twitmyer, head 
of the psychology department of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Said Dr. Twit- 
myer: “When he first came to me Tinney 
couldn’t walk on a wide board. A ladder 
was impossible. I taught him to walk, step- 
ping between the rungs. Now he can climb 
a ladder.” Said Comedian Tinney: “Sure 


*The name Duse is significant in the life of 
Poet-Soldier d’Annunzio. A tempestuous lover, 
the most famed of his many ladies was the late 
great Actress Eleanora Duse, no relation of Dr. 
Duse. 

+Other National Surety directors: Parmely 
Herrick, son of the late U. S. Ambassador to 
France Myron Timothy Herrick; Coleman du 
W. Averell Harriman; Percy Avery 
Rockefeller. 


I’m coming back. I’ve got an ambition. 


I’m going to play the ‘misery’ on the 
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FRANK TINNEY 
He is going to play the “Misery.” 


Scotch bagpipes. When I can do that I'll 
be on my way.” 


cette 


Mr. & Mrs James Joseph (“Gene”) 
Tunney, domiciled on the Adriatic Isle 
of Brioni, expected a guest last week— 
Bernard F. Gimbel, oldtime Tunney friend, 
President of Gimbel Bros., famed Manhat- 
tan department store. In order that Guest 
Gimbel might arrive in comfort Mr. Tun- 
ney arranged to have the liner Vulcania, 
en route from Trieste to Manhattan, make 
a special detour to Brioni... . In the 
U. S., Tunney attorneys filed an answer 
to the $500,000 breach of promise suit 
brought against Mr. Tunney by Mrs. 
Katherine King Fogarty, divorced wife 
of a Fort Worth plumber (Time, June 
3). They declared that Mr. Tunney, out 
of “good business judgment,” had paid 
$35,000 to Mrs. Fogarty for one release 
statement, a nominal dollar for another. 
The New York World intimated that the 
“nominal dollar” had in reality been 
$27,000, making a total of $62,000. 

In the current Delineator Yale’s Prof. 
William Lyon Phelps quotes Mr. Tunney 
on fisticuffing: “ “There are five qualities 
necessary ...to be champion of the 
world (strength, supple agility and speed, 
courage, ability to take punishment, com- 
plete control of the nerves)... . I hap- 
pen to have them all.’” 
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PHYSICS 


NEWS = LET TER 


SCIENCE today is creating thrills 
that make murder news tame in 
comparison. The Flying Windmill 
will soon be a familiar new breed of air 
craft. Talking machines with films are 
coming. Disease paths are being 
mapped through the country and fore- 
stalled. Each week you Can read the 
latest news of scientific marvels in 
Science News-Letter. This is a highly 
authentic weekly bursting with rich 
information yet written as simply and 
charmingly as a story book. 


Introductory Offer - $2 for 6 months. 


MEDICINE 2153 B Street, N. W., sNeNERNC 
HEALT 
HEREDITY 
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National Open 


From a window in the locker room of 
the Winged Foot Golf Club at Mama- 
roneck, N. Y., you can see the 18th green 
of the West Course. Through that window | 
last week, Al Espinosa, managing director 
of the Sportsmen’s Country Club at Glen- 
coe, Ill, saw something he will never 
forget. 

Espinosa had just finished his fourth and | 
final round in the National Open Cham- | 
pionship. He was getting ready to take a | 
shower. He had holed a 75, for a total of | 
294. That was two strokes more than | 
Walter Hagen had predicted would win the | 
tournament this year. It was only one 
stroke more than Robert Tyre Jones Jr. 
had predicted would win. Somewhere near 
the last hole, Espinosa knew, Jones was 
finishing out his own final round. Jones 
had been four strokes under Espinosa at 
lunchtime. For Espinosa to remain in the 
lead for the title, as he was when he turned 
on his shower, it would be necessary for | 
Jones to come in with a score of 80. As 
Espinosa well knew, Jones very seldom | 
requires 80 shots for a round of golf any- 
where, at any time. 

But astonishing reports came to the 
locker room. Jones had taken seven on 
two par-4 holes. Incredible as it seemed, 
Jones, teeing off at the 18th, had already 
played 75 shots, the worst round of his | 
medal championship career. 

A groan, then a mingled roar from the | 
huge gallery outside, told Espinosa that 
something had happened to Jones’s second 
shot on the final hole. Heading for a trap 
to the left of the green the ball had stopped 
just. short, in rough grass. The next thing 
Espinosa heard was a loud, but not whole- 
hearted, cheer. Jones had pitched up, but 
his ball had stopped 12 feet short of the 
pin. “Let me look,” blurted Espinosa and 
went to the locker room window. 

Bobby’s skinny caddy was holding the 
pin. At the top of it fluttered a vivid yellow 
flag with 18 in black velvet figures sewed 
on it. Overhead the little white clouds 
seemed to have stopped moving for the 
moment. Because of a tree, Espinosa could 
not see Jones or the white speck that was 
his ball. But presently the speck rolled out 
from behind the tree. It had to go up over 
a bump in the green. Then it dropped out 
of Espinosa’s sight. A second later it 
dropped out of everyone’s sight. The | 
hushed gallery burst into roaring applause, 
and Epinosa knew that he would have to 
play off a tie. 

Next day, Sunday, under a threatening 
sky and the scrutiny of more than 5,000 
pairs of eyes, Jones and Espinosa, having 
taken their wives to church, played to- 
gether. Almost casually Jones scored a 72 
while Espinosa struggled around to a shock- 
ing 84. That really decided the matter but 
the rules called for another 18 holes. Jones 
treated the gallery to a dazzling 69, which 
he later called his “most perfect round,” 
while Espinosa struggled around again, 
this time in 80. 

@ Looking paunchy, with glints of grey in 
his hair, Jones wore a white sweater, grey 
knickers, grey socks, black & white shoes. 
... His huge bag is made of leather. 
Attached to it was a blue plaid umbrella. | 
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Ch. SMALL Town TuRNS 


aA Oorner 


America in 1912 faced a critical problem. Her industrial progress, re- 
markable as it was, contained the threat of its own futility. It had the 
menacing defect of concentration. One far-sighted industrialist asked: 
“Is American progress to be along the same lines followed during the past cen- 
tury? And if so, will the evils of our times continue to grow along with the good? 
Will our cities grow larger and larger? Our streets more congested? Our slums 
more crowded? Are workmen to become more and more dependent upon highly 
specialized jobs and increasingly at the mercy of trade conditions? Is the drain 
on our rural districts to grow more and more unsatisfactory ?” 


Looking back, it is evident that the suction of industry from the 
countryside into the crowded cities was largely the result of a con- 


centrated power supply. 

At the very time that the problem approached its crux the tech- 
nique of electric power distribution was brought to a stage where 
widespread diffusion of power was feasible. The Middle West 


Utilities System was the first of the organizations formed to give 
effect to this development. Its avowed purpose was to provide small 
town and countryside with the quality of electric power —and at a 
comparable cost — which up to that time had been available only in 
the larger cities. Its formation in 1912 was singularly opportune 


and in keeping with the needs of the time. 


Today, the scattered communities of the countryside have a 
power supply comparable to that of the great metropolitan centers, 
brought by widespread transmission systems. Power and transporta- 
tion are so widely distributed that industries are free to locate al- 
most anywhere. Self-interest directs them to the small town. Hence 
the new industrial growth and the new ambition in America’s 
small communities today. 


v v v v 


Provision of power supply to small communities on a scale equivalent to the 
service available in the great metropolitan centers is the achievement and re- 
sponsibility of the Middle West Utilities System, a group of electric companies 
furnishing service to more than four thousand communities in 29 states. 


MIDDLE WEsT UTILITIES COMPANY 


The strategic position of the small town in American industrial 

development is fully discussed in the booklet, “America’s New 

Frontier,” which the Middle West Utilities Company (72 West 
Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois) will send upon request, 


Vv 
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The bag contained three woods (driver, 
spoon, brassie) and nine rusty irons. A 
tenth iron, shiny and new, was the mashie- 
niblick with which he pitched his 293rd 
stroke. 

@ Walter Hagen, flushed, played with 
practically no following, scored 309, 
placed r2th. 

q@ “Calamity Jane” is the name of the 
putter that sank the putt that made the tie 
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CLUBMAKER WHITE 
“Made WOT?” 


that let Jones win the tournament. “Jeanie 
Deans” is the name of the driver that 
hooked the drives that got into the trouble 
that made it necessary for “Calamity Jane” 
to work hard. The man who made “‘Jeanie 
Deans” played in the tournament. He, 
Jack White of Scotland, 56, was the oldest 
competitor. He started out to be a major 
sensation by scoring a par 72 in the first 
round, including a freak shot on the 17th. 
With 175 yards to go to the green on his 
second, he bashed the ball with a mashie 
and hid -his face. His caddie cried: 
“You’ve made it!” 

“Made wot?” asked White, looking up 
and seeing no ball on the green. 

“Why, you’ve holed it for a two!” 
answered the caddie. 

In the second round old Jack White 
shot an 86, withdrew. In 1904, he won the 
British open. 

@ To Espinosa went first professional 
money, $1,000; to Amateur Jones, a gold 
medal. Between the next 19 professionals 
was divided $4.000. 

@ The Jones title record now stands: Brit- 
ish Open twice, U. S. Open thrice (runner- 
up three times, once tied for second), U. S. 
Amateur four times. 


Schmeling v. Uzcudun 

The poor babies of Manhattan and en- 
virons are richer by $130,000, that being 
their share of the sums paid by 40,000 
fight patrons to see last week’s Milk Fund 
bout between Heavyweights Max Schmel- 
ing and Paulino Uzcudun in the Yankee 
Stadium. Herr Schmeling and Senor 
Uzcudun are richer by $72,500 each, or 
40% of the total proceeds. Herr Schmel- 
ing is richer by the title, “Champion of 
Europe,” which awkward Senor Uzcudun 








previously held in a vague way. Fight 
patrons are richer only by the semi-satis- 
faction of a hope, the half-answer of a 
question. 

The question was and is: who can be, 
who should be, acknowledged World’s 
Champion to fill the niche whence James 
Joseph Tunney stepped into the Social 
Register? The hope was that Herr Schmel- 
ing, who is quite as genteel as Mr. Tunney 
but whose fighting face and style sharply 
recall tigerish onetime Champion Jack 
Dempsey, would prove himself eligible. 

Elevated trains stopped to watch. An 
advertising airplane roared and _ blinked 
overhead. A smart police cordon idled 
around in the outfield like alert mannikins 
on a playing board of green baize. But in 
the bottom of the cone of white light at 
the centre of it all, Fighters Schmeling 
and Uzcudun did much more butting, 
grasping and shoving than sparring, smack- 
ing, socking. 

Herr Schmeling was being cautious. His 
opponent’s long left arm was flying over- 
head very frequently. Senor Uzcudun was 
clumsy. His nose is so flattened on his 
face that a punch on it makes him snort 
for breath like a prize hog. It seemed best 
to him to cross his big bony arms in front 
of his face to protect it from Schmeling’s 
choppy thrusts, to bend over forward and 
try to butt Schmeling around to where 
he could be hit by a wild-swinging attack. 
After he found the range, Uzcudun 
thrashed often and heavily into Schmel- 
ing’s ribs during their head-to-head 
clinches. But Schmeling stood it well and 
got the better of this horizontal infighting. 
His jolting up-jabs eventually got Uzcudun 
erect. Then Schmeling continued his face 
attack like a boxer wearing down but un- 
able to subdue a brute. Eyes closed and 
bleeding, nose clogged, breath stertorous, 
Uzcudun, who had never been knocked out, 
was saved only by the bell in the 14th 
round. Schmeling says he might have 
finished him off in the next and final 
round, might have looked much more like 
a World’s Champion, if he had not injured 
his right hand on the Basque’s cromagnon 
cranium early in the fight. 

The indisputable decision for Schmeling 
pleased nearly everyone except a lot of 
Uzcudun’s wood-chopping countrymen 
who went down from their Pyrenean vil- 
lages to Biarritz and bet their savings that 
he would win. 

Later this summer, Herr Schmeling will 
probably fight out the world’s title in- 
heritance with Josef Paul Cukoschay 
(Jack Sharkey), the glossy, glib, uncon- 
vincing Bostonian than whom, for the 
moment, the U. S. can apparently produce 
no heavyweight less unsatisfactory. 





Again, Nina 

It was the Niwa last year. Then the s9- 
foot Marconi-rigged schooner, reversing 
the journey of the Niwa of Christopher 
Columbus after which she was named, won 
the Queen of Spain’s cup. There was a $20 
gold piece nailed on the after-end of the 
dog house, a prize for the first to sight 
land after the U. S. coastline had nar- 
rowed to invisibility. Luis, the Norwegian 
cook, won it. When the ship arrived at 
Santander a smart swarthy person greeted 
her from the deck of his yacht and ex- 
plained: “I am the King of Spain.” The 
crew was embarrassed. Joint-Owner Elihu 


Root Jr., son of an Elder Statesman, saved 
the situation, Said he: “Yes, Your 
Majesty, we recognized you.” The other 
owner and skipper, Paul Hammond, kept 
his eyes on the sails... . 

Skipper Hammond did not have his tact- 
ful partner aboard last week, but no simi- 
lar emergency arose as the Nima won 
another great race, 475 miles from New 
London, Conn., to Gibson Island, Md. 
Two-score other yachts sailed out of New 
London in a dripping fog the day after the 
Harvard-Yale crew race. During that thick 
night the Teragram missed the stern of 
Malabar VIII by a scant six feet. Then 
came clear weather, smooth sailing. Sa- 
chem and Nina, the first two yachts around 
Montauk Point, got the best wind after 
the turn, The Nima came in seven hours 


behind the Sachem, at night, but the 
Sachem had started at scratch because of 
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YACHTSMEN HAammonp & Root 
No diplomatic emergency arose. 


her slight beam and because she carried no 
propeller. The Nina’s time allowance was 
more than enough to put her ahead. 


———— 
Titles 


Golf. U. S. Open Championship—Won 
by Robert Tyre Jones Jr.; at Mamaro- 
neck, N. Y. (see p. 55). Intercollegiate 
Championship—Won by Thomas Aycock, 
Yale University; at Deal, N. J. Intercol- 
legiate Team Championship—Won by 
Princeton University; at Deal. 

Tennis. Intercollegiate Championship 
—Won by Berkeley Bell, University of 
Texas; at Merion Cricket Club, Haver- 
ford, Pa.* Women’s Intercollegiate Cham- 
pionshipt—Won by Marjorie Gladman, 
University of Southern California; at Bos- 
ton’s Longwood Cricket Club. U.S. Army 
Championship—Won by Maj. Robert C. 
Van Vliet, infantryman, Panama Canal 
Zone (three-time title holder); at Wash- 
ington’s Columbia Country Club. 

Polo. Intercollegiate Championship— 
Won by Harvard University; at Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


*Julius Seligson of Lehigh University, 1928 
titleholder, was defaulted when he failed to 
appear for his semi-final match. His unaccepted 
explanation: he thought it was raining. 

tFirst year of competition. 
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Know Your CAR DEALER 


OUR car dealer’s service department 

exists primarily for your benefit; not for 
repairing your car but to keep it fit and enable 
it to deliver its full measure of trouble-free 
mileage. 

Your car dealer is sincere in his desire to 
help you avoid repairs. Take your car to him 
regularly for inspection—get acquainted —ask 
his advice and follow it. 

Get the service manager’s recommendations 
on motor oil. He is an authority on lubrica- 
tion and wants you to use 
an oil that will best protect 


your motor. 

Striking evidence that car 
dealers are interested in rec- 
ommending fine lubricants 
is found in the ever-increas- 


ing number of service 








managers who are supplying and recommend- 
ing HYVIS Motor Oil to their users. 

HYVIS is a completely super-refined pure 
Pennsylvania lubricant that carries the approv- 
al, by name or specification, of every leading 


motor car manufacturer in America. It is 
natural that HYVIS should be found in the 


- service departments of leading car dealers, as 


well as at better independent filling stations 
and garages from coast to coast. The cor- 
rect retail price of HYVIS is 35c per quart. 

Slightly higher in Far West 


and Canada. 

Fred G. Clark, Inc., Estab- 
lished 1882, Home Office: 
Cleveland. Branches at At- 
lanta, Chicago, Minneapo- 
lis, Los Angeles and Seattle. 
Refineries at Warren, Pa. 





eres a story 
in that golden color 


If you could see crude oils before 
they are refined ... dirty, gummy 
mixtures—if you could see the im- 
purities that scientific refining re- 
moves, you would realize at once 
why only the cleanest and clearest of 
motor oils is safe for your engine. 
Texaco Golden Motor Oil is as pure 
as it looks—as fine and sturdy a 
motor oil as exact, controlled refin- 
ing and filtration processes can pro- 
duce. It is the final result of years of 
experimentation and research. 
Actual day in and day out perform- 


ance conclusively proves the value 
of Texaco Golden Motor Oil. Free 


from hard-carbon-forming elements, 
full-bodied and heat-resisting, Texaco 
protects pistons and cylinder walls— 
preserves power. As a result, engines 
run smoother and quieter and re- 


quire less adjustment when Texaco 


is used consistently. 

Test Texaco in your own engine! 

Stop under the Texaco Red Star 
with the Green T for Texaco Golden 
Motor Oil and for the new and better 
Texaco—a high test gasoline at no 
added price. Both are sold today 
in every State—everywhere uniform. 


TH E TEXAS CO BPA RF 


TEXACO PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


TEXACO 


GOLDEN MOTOR OIL 








